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March. 
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“ As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 

And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, aad bids his driving sleets 

Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulfed, 

To shake the sounding marsh ; or from the shore 

The plovers when to scatter o’er the heath, 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste.” 
- THOMPSON. 


It puzzles many to know, what this sour, crusty 
month was made for. It is neither Summer nor 
Winter, but fitful, cross-grained and turbulent, 
like a spoiled child. Now we have a bright sunny 
day, when the breeze comes sighing in softest 
cadence from the sweet South, and it seems as if 
the golden gates of Spring were unlocked, and the 
grand choral procession of birds and flowers was 
about to enter. To-morrow, the wind howls 
frightfully, black clouds drive through the heavens, 
the air is filled with mingled sleet and hail, and 
the chilling blast strikes into the bones. The 
ground is covered with snow and hail, the ponds 
are sheeted with ice, and from the eaves of barn 
and dwelling, hang stalactitic crystals in long glit- 
tering rows. But as the suncomes up, and we 
stand looking at them with shivering glances, 
the whole platoon comes down with a crash, fol- 
Jowed by an avalanche of snow from the laden 
roofs. There is a relenting of the reign of the 
frost king, the days grow longer, and the power 
of the sun increases, giving promise of the good 
time coming. 

The farmer could poorly afford to part with 
March, rough and.uncomfortable as it is. The 
alternate freezings and thawings, if he have made 
preparations to receive their full benefits, will 
prove an important advantage to his fields. They 
work mechanical changes in the texture of the 
soi], and prepare the way for chemical changes, 


as they break down the indurated lumps, and | 


bring the different ingredients into closer contact. 
More available plant food is probably manufactar- 
ed in this month, from this cause, than in all the 
Winter months. Almost every twenty-four hours, 
the surface of the earth is frozen and thawed 





again. and every change adds a little to the store 
of plant feod, on which the vegetation of the 
coming Summer may rely for its sustenance. 
The rough winds, too, are friendly agencies in 
drying up ‘the superebundant moisture of the 
earth; This leaves small fissures in the soil, 
into which the seeds of grasses sink, where they 
soon vegetate. The worst features of the month, 
like afflictions, are friends in disguise. 

There are many persons very much like March, 
always blustering and grumbling. They com 
plain of hard tines, and nothing seems to go right 
with them. The tilling of the soil is the hardest 
kind of work, and rewarded with the fewest com- 
forts. The farmer can not affurd to have upon 
his own table those luxuries which he provides 
for others. If he fat a calf, or lamb, the butcher 
gets them both. If he raise chickens and eggs, 
the merchant wants them all to square up his ac- 
count. If he rear a flock of turkeys and geese, 
he can only afford one at the annual festival of 
Thanksgiving. If he have a patch of early gar- 
den vegetables, they are all wanted in the 
neighboring village, at such prices that he can 
not keep them. He has to live upon old stores, 
while mechanics and merchants are luxuriating 
upon new potatoes in June, at two dollars a 
bushel. They can dress in the finest of broad- 
cloth, while he can poorly affurd a second-rate 
article, and has to keep the best hat and coat on 
hand, till they are thrice out of fashion. He has 
ahard time of it, and thinks the evils of life 
greatly overbalance its joys. Now, we are dis- 
posed to put on a few March airs, just for once, 
and read the grumblers a lecture. Mark, this is 
only to those deserving it, not a large class, and 
only those whom the garment fits, will put it on. 

We guess, if you find hard times, when every 
product you raise sells so high that you can not 
afford to: keep it, there must be a screw loose 
somewhere in your economy. You are extrava- 
gant. We see you are indignant at the charge, 
and point to your frugal fare, and your threadbare 
coat, in conclusive attestation of the strict parsi- 





mony of your habits. But let us investigate this 
matter. There is your house, a fine two-story 
building, nicely painted inside and out, with 
rooms enough in it to accommodate a family 
three times as numerous as yours. There is the 
parlor, perhaps a large double room with folding 
doors, and not used on an average three times a 
year. Then look at the fixings and furniture in 
it, kept mainly for show, and yet never shown to 
any body that respects you a tittle more for its 
embellishments. There are carpets costing a 
hundred -dollars, elegant mahogany chairs, 
bureaus, sofas, etc., to keep them company. 
They are all too good for use, too sacred for the 
children to play with. It is too cold for them in 
there during Winter, and in Summer they might 
soil the carpet, or break a mirror. 


Then, in the garret, or upper part of the house, 





you have, perhaps, a great deal of unfurnished 





room, dedicated to uid newspapers, dried -herbs, 
strings of pepper-pods. three-legged chairs, and 
superannuated cradles. This receptacle of 
trumpery was probably put on to keep up appear- 
ances, and to have a house as big as your neigh- 
bor’s. Now, you havein these unused, and, for 
your purpose, useless things, perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred dollars. It is so much dead 
capital locked up, You get no interest on_ it, 
and it yields you no profit, except a slight grati— 
fication to your pride, and that of your family. 

Nor is this all of the extravagance. Your wife 
has a great deal of anxiety and care to keep so 
much extra room in order, and to put all the spoet- 
less furniture safely through the perils of the 
semi-annual cleaning. “What sweepings and dust- 
ings, and fussings, and fixings, with articles kept 
mainly for show ! Now, these things may be all 
well enough for a man of fortune, who can. come 
mand as many housekeepers and servants as he 
wishes, to keep up a fashionable style of living. 
But they are extravagance in a plain farme?, who 
feels that he can hardly afford a hired man in his 
fields, or a dairy-maid in his house. ‘This capital, 
put into a large house and its adornments, if it 
were invested in his business, labur, stock, muck, 
barn cellars, or better tools, would pay him a 
large interest.- Jt would apply grease to the 
wheels, where they now are squeaking and wail- 
ing, like March winds. 

Then, to keep vp appearances out doors as well 
as in, you must sell the old wagon, and get a new 
carriage at an expense of two hundred dollars, 
and then, to match the carriage, there must be 
a fine harness, and finer horses, the whole 
establishment costing five or six hundred dol- 
lars. There was a good deal of wear in the old 
wagon, and it would have lasted a dozen years 
longer with careful usage, and taken your family 
to church with as much edification, and probabl 
more, than the present varnished vehicle. We 
have nothing to say against.a fine equipage, but 
it should belong to a man who eats turkey more 
than once a year, and whose parlor is inhabited. 
Possibly this and other extravagances are the oc- 
casion of your hard times, and of the discontent 
that pervades your life. There is no rapid fortune 
to be made in farming, but with industry and 
economy it yields a sure and ample reward to all. 
Extravagance, or living beyond one’s means, is 
ruin in any business. 

mike tidligpedagslioy 


It is bad policy to allow cattle to rvam ‘over 
grass lands in Spring. They undoubtedly enjoy 
the freedom, and relish the first tender bits of the 
fresh grass, and it is a pleasant sight to see ‘them 
in the fields again; but they do more harm to the 
grass than they get of good. In meadows that 
have become somewhat run out, more seed of 
herds-grass and clover should be sown, the sur- 
face well harrowed both ways, and. afterwards 
rolled. This treatment sometimes doubles the | 
crop. Two tunsper acre cost little more thanone _ 
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Calendar of Operations for March, 1860. 
a . 

(We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, as to call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the Jatitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South, by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the South, later for the North. 


This table will be much fuller, and more important 
during the planting season when there is a greater variety 
of work to be done. 


Expianations,—/f indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and / the dast of the month.—Doubiing the letters thus: ff, 
or mm, or li, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.T wo letters piaced together, as fm or ml, signify 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm. indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the first to the middie of the month.] 


Farm. 


March is here, with its rude winds, like a busy bluster- 
er clearing the way for the advancing season. Unpleas- 
ant as the sweeping blasts are, they perform important 
service, rapidly freeing the surface of the earth from moist- 
ure and enabling the awakening vegetation to push its 
way uptolight. Already at the South the fields are green 
and the gardens planted. Cultivators in this latitude 
often wish for the advantages of such an early season. 
Thougit we can not contro! the sunshine, we may do 
much to make it more effective. A properly sheltered 
aad thoroughly drained farm may be worked many days 
earlier than one whero the winds are unchecked, and the 
soil saturated with moisture, with no way of escape but 
by surface evaporatioa. Much, too, may be gained by 
system and full preparation. Let the season’s work be fully 
planned, all necessary implements prepared and seed 
procured now, that there be no hindrance when the time 
arrives for active operations. 

Butidings need careful inspection to secure weak tim- 
bers, luose boards, and open joints from the driving winds 
of March. 

Cattle—This is perhaps the worst month of the season 
for animals. Keep up their appetite by change of food, 
alteryating cut coarse fodder with grain and roots. Look 
well to breeding cows ; give them separate roomy stalls 
at night. Working cattie should be gradually introduced 
to heavy work after their long inactivity. Keep them 
well carded and in good trim. 

Cellars—Open for thorough ventilation as early as pos- 
sible. Remove all refuse and decaying vegetables. Sort 
potatoes, apples, etc. Preserve beets, carrots, cabbages, 
elc., for seed. Whitewash the walis and posts at an 
early day. 

Clover—Sow, m, 1, upon light snow, or when the ground 
is well opened by a morning frost. Use plenty of seed. 

Draining—Lay tile drain as early as frost will ailow. 
If these can not be procured, subsoil wet lands intended 
for grain. Clear out open ditches, adding the muck to 
the manure heap. 

Fences—Put in repair, ff, or as soon as frost is out of 
the ground. See particularly to line fences. Piant 
hedges, m, 1, in localities not too cold. Prepare posts, 
rails and gates in stormy weather. 

Forests—Devote waste rocky spots to locust, black 
walnut, maple or other quick growing trees. 


Grain—Examine bins to exclude vermin. Keep from 
molding. Shell and market corn. Select or procure 
seed if neglected until now. 

Hedge rows near fences, and scrubby bushes in mead- 
ows and pastures, or by the road side, should be rooted 
out. Tidiness adds to the market value of the farm, and 
improves the taste and pleasure ofthe occupants. 

Hogs—Breeding sows need attention. Give a little an- 
imal food and charcoal or cinders occasionally. Give 
liquor enough to intoxicate to those inclined to destroy 
their young. Litter the pens freely to make manure. 
Keep ail tidy. 

Horses—Commence working gradually and increase 
feed with the lubor. Give carrots with oats. Avoid ex- 
posure to winds when heated 

Ice-House—Complete filling if not done, and keep 
properly secured. Examine drainage and ventilation. 

Manures—Work over compost heaps. Cart that already 
prepared to the fields, and cover the heaps with muck or 
soil and plaster if accessible. Remove contents of privies 
before warm weather makes it more offensive. Cleanse 
hog pens, hen roosts, kitchen drains, etc., to increase the 
stock of fertilizers. 

Meadows—Remove rocks, roots, brush, etc., as the 
weuther permits. Keep drains open. Allow no stock tu 
graze upon or trampie them up—or down. 

Piowing dene-too early isa detriment. Wait until the 
ground will not pack. Deepen the soil gradually, one to 
two.inches a year. Cross plow lightly, lands deeply turn- 
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Potatoes—Secure early, for home use at least, as de- 
scribed on page 73. Secure seed of best varieties. Try 
new kinds sparingly. 

Poultry—Give chopped meat and green food with grain. 
Supply with water, gravel and ashes, or chip dirt. Re- 
move accumulations of droppings. Save eggs for setting, 
m,1. For earliest chickens set, 1. Allow one male to 
ten or twelve hens. Read article on Turkey raising, 
page 76. 

Seed—Secure full supply from reliable sources. Change 
occasionally for that raised in a distant locality. Test 
small parcels of corn and other grain before using largely. 

Sheep—Keep breeding ewes by themselves, where they 
may be comfortable and quiet. Allow them roots and 
grain. Watch for early lambs. Read article on Protec- 
tion from Dogs, page 75. 

Sugar Maples—Tap, f,tom. Use shallow evaporators. 
Keep all sufficiently clean to prevent the necessity for 
clarifying. 

Sorghuin—It may be well to plan for trying a small 
plot this year for soiling, for fodder, or if practicable for 
making syrup. Secure seed early. 

Tools—Provide all necessary, repair and repaint those 
needing it. Return borrowed tools; your, neighbor may 
be looking his up, and not know where they are. 

Wood—Have enough for the year cut and piled to 
season now—under cover if practicable. 


Orchard and Nursery, 


In the Orchard much may be done to promote thrift, 
protect from insects, and replace decayed trees. Prop- 
er attention year by year will make this department 
more remunerative than the grain field. 

The nurseryman will find plenty of business in attend- 
ing to orders for Spring planting, and in providing for 
increase of stock. The earliest favorable time for plant- 
ing should be improved, both to forward the work and 
for the benefit of the trees. 

Apple Trees—Scrape the trunks and larger limbs clean. 
Remove small suckers—pruning is better done in August. 
Replace poor fruit with select varieties by grafting. 
Plant standards in favorable locations by the roadside, 
along lanes, etc. 

Cherries, Peaches and Plums—Set a full supply for 
home use near the house. Plant Cherries us early as 
frost permits. Straighten trees bent down by prevailing 
winds. 

Cions may be cut, ff, if not done before. Label each 
sort distinctly. Keep those already provided where they 
will preserve their natura! moisture. 

Drain with tiles all heavy soils. Fruit trees will not 
thrive with wet feet. 

Evergreen Trees—Do not remove unless absolutely 
necessary. May is much more favorzble. If it be done, 
take up plenty of earth with them and keep the roots 
from exposure to sunshine or wind. 

Grafting—Begin, I!, with cherry and trees that start 
earliest. Next month is usually best for apples, pears 
and most fruits. Read article on page 82. 

Insects— Examine all trees purchased or sent out from 
the nursery for scale insects, and reject them; they can 
not thrive until freed. Apply alkaline wash. See ** Wash 
for fruit Trees,” page 81. 

Manures—Top dress orchards liberally with compost 
containing plenty of leaf mold. Lime and ashes are good. 
Mice-girdled Trees or those injuted by rabbits may 
sometimes be saved by coating with grafting cement. 
Shellac dissolved in alcohol is also recommended. For 
preventive see page 82. 

Pear Trees—Choose standards rather than dwarfs for 
main supply. A few of the latter will do for the garden. 
Plant, m,1. In grafting on wild stocks, be pirticular to 
procure seedlings, and not suckers thrown up ¢roim the 
roots of old trees. Secure full supply of young stocks 
early. Read article, page 82. 

Piums—Piant, ll. Examine branches for indications 
of “black knot” and remove with the knife, paring 
smoothly. 

Pruning—Leave it until late Summer, except to remove 
small shoots or decaying branches.. 

Seeds or Pits—Plant, ff, m, apple, pear, quince, cherry, 
peach, plum, walnut and chestnut, which were stored for 
use Jast Fall. Sow, m, 1, seeds of evergreen and of de- 
ciduous trees, as locust, maple, birch, etc. 

Stocks budded last year—Remove the natural growth, 
two or three inches above where the bud has taken. 
Transplant trees with as much earth as possible at- 
tached. Keep the roots shaied from the sui ; remove all 
that are injured paring the ends smooth. 


Kitchen aud Fruit Garden. 


In this latitude, proper'y drained, deeply worked soils 
will be ready for some of the earlier vegetables this month, 
most varieties however, must wait until the air is more 
genial ; except with the aid of the hot-bed. Some of the 
most successful gardeners wait until their impatient neigh- 
bors have finished before planting a seed, and in the end 





ed last Fail. Subsoil when practicable. 


find their account in so doing. The situation, expusure, 
etc., will determine the best season for a commencement. 
Meantime let an ample stock of manure, seeds, imple- 
ments, etc., be prepared, and the garden fully planned. 

Artichokes—Top dress old beds with stable manure and 
plant new, m, li. 

Asparagus—Remove covering and fork in manure, Il, 
as soon as danger from frost is past. Make new beds 
from seed or roots, ll. See article page 83. 

Bliackberries—A patch of New-Rochelle or other culti- 
vated variety near the house is preferable to dependence 
on the * bush lots” at a distance. The flavor is also su- 
perior. Plant roots, m, 1. 

Borecole and Kale—Sow, ll, where the ground will 
permit. 

Cabbage and Cauliflowers—Sow, ff, m, in hot-beds. 
Give constant heat and little air till well started, then 
harden gradually. Sow in open ground, ll. Set stumps 
and heads for seed, ll. 

Caraway—Sow seed, ll. 

Celery—Sow in hot-beds, m, 1. 

Cold Frames—Give plenty of air as the temperature in- 
creases, removing the sashes daily except in freezing 
weather. Sow cabbages, lettuce, radishes, etc., to suc- 
ceed plants ready for transplanting. 

Cress—Sow, li, in open ground. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Make cuttings, ff, if not 
already done, ‘Secure improved varieties. Put in cut- 
tings and rooted plants, m,1l Read artice on Gooseber- 
ries page 83. e 

Drain, f, m, clay, or other moistlands. Examine drains 
already laid and keep water courses clear. 

Egg Plants—Sow in hot-beds, ll. 

Fences and Gates—Put in thorough repair. Prutect 
the garden from poultry with pickets or lines of twine 
stretched around the inclosure a few inches above the 
fence. 

Fruit Trees—Dwarf pears, peaches, cherries, etc., may 
be planted along borders, ll. 

Grapes—Pilant roots or cuttings, ll. Uncover protected 
vines when mild weather is established. Fasten proper- 
ly to trellises ; lead wire is best for this purpose. Fork in 
a good dressing of chip manure and bone dust. Be shy 
of flaming descriptions of new varieties. See ‘* Grape 
Mania” on page §3. 

Herbs—Divide and reset roots, m, ll, sowing seed at the 
same time. 

Hops—Plant roots, l!, providing poles for, ff, m. 

Horseradish—Divide and replant m, I. 

Hot-beds—Make, ff, m. Where glass sashes are not 
easily obtained, thin muslin oiled and stretched on frames 
is a good substitute. Like beds for sleeping they should 
be in every family. Give air on mild days to those pre- 
viously planted. 

Leeks—Sow, II. 

Lettuce—Sow, f, m, in hot-beds, and, Il, in open ground. 
Fill vacancies in cold frames, ll. 

Manures should be thoroughly intermingled with the 
soil. Composting with muck and lime renders them ral- 
uable for this. Bone sawings are excellent pliant food and 
easily applied near the plants where they are most wanted. 
Be ijiberal in feeding plants if you would be fed by them. 

Mustard—Sow, m, 1. 

Onions—Sow on well prepared ground, ll. 

Parsley—Sow, ll. 

Parsneps—Dig for market or for home use. Leave suf- 
ficient for seed, or set out, ll. 

Peas—Sow on warm borders, ll. Place the seed a few 
minutes in water raised to about 190° to destroy the wee- 
vil. Prepare brush, ff, m. 

Plow, subsoil, and trench, ll, if sufficiently dry. 

Potatoes—Plant early varieties for first supply, ll. They 
may be hastened in growth as described on page 73. 

Radishes—Sow at intervals in hot-beds, ff, m, 1. and ll, 
in the open ground. 

Raspberries—Uncover buried canes, ll, if sufficiently 
warin. Stake up, and cut back to four or five feet high. 

Rhubarb—For earliest use force as described on page 
83. Uncover protected roots, ll, and fork in plenty of 
manure. Set out new plants, l. 

Seeds—Secure a full supply. ‘Test all kinds before 
purchasing largely. Those sown this month may be for- 
warded by enclosing in a cloth, covering lightly until 
sprouted and then sowing. 

Spinach—Uncover Fall plants and sow seed, ll. Thin 
out for use. 

Strawberries—Rake off the Winter covering, ll, and 
top-dress with fine, well rotted manure, hoeing it in. 

Sweet Potatoes—Plant in hot-beds, m, I, to obtain sets 
for planting out. 

Tools—Repair old and procure new and improved that 
have been tested. 

Tomatoes—Sow in*hot-beds or in pots in the house, 
f, m, and in open ground, Il. 

Trellises and Arbors—Put in good repair, and erect 
new where needed. 
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Trench at least part of the garden plot, 11, if the soil 
be warin and dry. 

Turnips—Sow, Il, in open grounds for early use. If to 
be forced, sow in hot-beds, m, l. 

Winter Cherries (Physalis)—Sow, f, m, in hot-beds, 
and, ll, in open ground. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Before the close of this month a few of the hardiest 
flowers, as snow drops, crocuses and pansies, may be ex- 
pected to herald the bloom of Spring. But except where 
forcing glasses are used, it will require some time yet, 
and much pains, to bring out the full attractions of the 
flower garden. Too much haste in sowing flower seeds 
causes frequent disappointment, and unless in a remark- 
ably early season, itis better to confine the labors to 
preparing walks, removing rubbish, trenching for bor- 
ders and making all things ready. 

Annuals—The hardier sorts as larkspur, candytuft, 
mignonette, portulacas, petunias, etc., may be sown in 
warm borders, Jl, if the weather be mild. 

Biennial and Perennial Roots—Divide and reset, ll. 

Box and Grass so; lage and trim, ll. Fil de- 
fective spots. 

Bulbs— Plant, ff, as soon as the ground can be worked. 

Carnations, Pinks and Daisies—Harden those in frames, 
or pits, by airing freely. 

Draining heavy soils is essential to free growth of flow- 
ers as well as of fruit. 

Gravel Walks—Rake off, dress liberally with salt to 
keep out grass. Replenish old with coarse gravel. 

Glass covered boxes, open at the bottom, set over Pan- 
sies, Violets, Daisies, etc., will bring them into early 
bioom. The glass should be movable to admit air. 

Hedges—Plant Altheas, Buckthorn, or Privet, for 
screens, ll, if the soil be in}working order. 

Honeysuckles and other Vines—Prune, m,1, and ar- 
range upon lattice work or trellises, Jl. Plant cuttingsor 
roots at the same time. 

Hot-Beds—Make, ff, for propagating cuttings and sow- 
ing annuals for early flowering. 

Labels, Stakes, Dahlia poles, etc.—Provide what are 
needed, ff, m. 

Lawn—Clear off decayed leaves, twigs, and all rubbish. 
An occasional. thorough sweeping with a birch broom 
will level worm casts. Top dress with fine manure, as 
composted muck, bone-dust, guano, etc. To preserve a 
smooth surface, remove coarse thick tufts, reseed bare 
spots and roll with a heavy roller. 

Ornamental Trees—Remove covering from protected 
evergreens when sufficiently mild. Pare smoothly the 
ends of branches broken. Thin cut those crowding each 
other; plantdeciduous trees, ll. 

Piow and grade new grounds. Plow soil for planting, 11. 

Pruning trees and shrubs is not advisable now, but 
where shrubbery is out of shape straggling branches may 
be taken off. With Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Pyrus Ja- 
ponica, Almonds and other flowering shrubs, cut out only 
the twigs that show no bloom buds, leaving others till af- 
ter flowering. Roses may be properly trimmed for traia- 
ing to trellises. Suckers from worked stocks should be 
removed at once. 

Roses—Plant cuttings and roots, ll. 


Green-Houses. 


Fire heat will be wanted only in cold days. Constant 
attention will be needed to guard against sudden changes ; 
nearly even temperature, not rising above 50° should be 
maintained. Give air every favorable opportunity, to 
strengthen the growth, and harden for out door exposure. 

Bedding Piants—Harden off a good stock of Verbenas, 
petunias, daisies, etc., for out door planting. 

Cleanliness in this department is of the first importance. 
Decaying leaves and branches, moss, weeds, etc., should 
all be removed, Allow no dust. Wash and syrir.ge the 
foliage frequently. 

Insects— Watch against them continually. Prevention 
is easier than cure. 

Oranges, Lemons, Oleanders, Myrtles, ete.—Examine, 
cutting to a good shaped head, and clear tubs from weeds, 
inoss, etc. ‘Repot and dress those requiring more room 
und a richer soil. 

Pelargoniums—Remove decaying and moldy leaves or 
branches. Water more freely and give plenty of air as 
they come into bloom. 

Seeds—Sow, m, 1, for out door planting. 

Water—Give moderate supplies to succulents, and 
more frequent applications to woody plants in fair growth. 


Hot-Houses and Conservatories. 


The amount of heat required hero this month wiil de- 
pend on the temperature without ‘and the state of the 
plants within, some varieties requiring higher tempera- 
ture than others. It is not safe however, to allow the 
heat to sink below 50°. Air may be sparingly admitted 
when the mercury stands at 70° out of doors. All sudden 


chills must be guarded against; they are much more in- 
jurious than gradual changes, . ; 

Abutilons—Water moderately; trim to well formed head. 

Acacias in bloom require plenty of air and little water. 
Annuals—Remove to pots those sown last month, and 
sow for increased stock. 

Azalias—Cut back straggling shoots to keep in form. 

Bulbs—Keep up succession of bleom with plants from 
the Green-House. Give fresh water twice a week. 
Those done blooming may be set away to dry off. 

Calceolarias—Repot those needing it, and water freely. 

Camellias—Give medium heat and plenty of water. 
Avoid wetting the blooms, which would cause early de- 
cay. Inarch young plants, m, 1. 

Chrysanthemums—Increase by cuttings and layers. 

Cinerarias—Shift pot-bound plants, keeping down green 
fly with fumigations. n 

Cuttings of many plants, both succulent and woody, 
may be put in to good advantage. Keep moderately 
moist and cover the more delicate with hand glasses. 

Flowering Plants—Keep up a succession by potting and 
bringing to heat and light, as great a variety as possible. 
As they pass out of bloom, lay away, head back, and oth- 
erwise regulate as necessary. 

Fuchsias—Bring from Green-House to forward the 
flowering season. Train toa neat round or pyramidal 
form. Repot young plants. 

Hydrangeas, Pinks, Carnations and Daisies—Bring in 
to force for early bloom, m, 1. 

Grapes—Keep the shoots tied in place as they push out. 
When the flowers are well formed, cut back to one eye 
above the fruit. Give plenty of air, and syringe freely. 
Fruit already swelled should be thinned, removing all 
imperfect berries, and enough others to make the bunch- 
es of good healthy size. 

Heaths—Shift to larger pots as‘necessary. 

Insects—Destroy by tobacco fumes. 

Lantanas—Repot, f, m, plants for blooming early. 

Layer woody plants for an increase of stock. 

Musas—Water freely when ina growing state. Change 
those needing it to tubs of fruiting size. 

Peach, Fig, Orange, Lemon, and other trees in pots, 
now require an event ature, abund of air and 
light. Water freely and keep down insects. 

Pelargoniums—Piace in a light airy situation, watering 
rather sparingly. 

Roses—Shift established cuttings and those intended 
for early flowering, to large pots. Harden off a portion 
for out-door planting, by putting in frames, outside. 

Seeds—Sow abundance of annual exotics and natives. 

Syringe the walls and plants, and sprinkle the floors 
each morning to maintain a moist atmosphere. 

Water—Give moderately, especially to woody plants. 
An excess is more to be feared than toolittle. See that 
the drainage be perfect. 


Apiary in March. 


BY M. QUINBY. 





If the air passages of the hive are open, the bees need 
not be disturbed until the frost about them is gone, when 
dead bees, wax, chips, and other filth should be removed. 
It can be done more thoroughly by using an extra bottom 
board. Raise the hive gently, and put under itthe ciean 
board, then clean off the other, and change with the next 
hive and soon through the whole. Each hive must occu- 
py its old position. Clusters of dead bees between the 
combs should now be removed before they mold; any 
combs already moldy should be cut off. As soon as there 
is a day sufficiently warm for the bees to fly freely, take a 
look some morning while they are quiet, to ascertain the 
strength of each colony. If weak, close the entrance so 
as to allow only one bee to pass at a time, to prevent rob- 
beries. Such as are destitute of honey, must be fed— 
honey is the best material—a box of sealed honey set on the 
hive is the most convenient method of doing it—suguar 
made into syrup will do in the absence of honey, Sticks 
of sugar candy thrust in between the combs are said to be 
very valuable....If any stock has lost its queen during 
winter—which about one in fifty will do—the bees will 
be very likely to desert on the first good day for flying, and 
join some other, usually, without any quarreling. The 
hive left should be immediately cared for, or the bees will 
carry off the honey. Should the combs in this be bright 
and new, they are of more value as they are, than to be 
removed. They may be kept for a new swarm, but they 
must be smoked once or twice with brimstone, to kill the 
moth worms as they hatch, otherwise they would injure 
instead of benefiting any swarm. A colony having dis- 
eased brood, or combs which are very old and black, nay 
be advantageously transferred to ahive thus depopulated. 
The operation is best performed in a warm room, and it 
is better if there is only one window, The hive to re- 
ceive the bees should not be frosty, or even very cold, 
Begin by smoking the bees a little, and inverting the hive, 



















































































fifteen or twenty minutes, when the upper one may be 

set aside, and an empty one substituted to receive the re- 
mainder of the bees by the same process. Should any 
refuse to leave by this means—which they will some- 
times do at this season—cut out the combs, and with the 
feather end of a quill, brush them either directly on the 
combs of the other hive, or by the bottom of it, when right 
side up— when they will enter. Such bees as have gath- 
ered on the window, with those driven into the second 
hive, may also be swept and shaken down by the éntrance, 
and the hive closed up for afew hours. But should the 
day be warm enough, put it directly on its stand without 
closing it, and allow those that gathered on the window 
to return of themselves after being brushed out. The 
only danger of stings during the operation, is at the com- 
mencement, and not then if smoke is judiciously used. 
This should always be done asearly in the season as pose 
sible, otherwise many of the advantages are lost. These 
directions apply also to transferring into light hives that 
were set away in the fall for this purpose.... The advan- 
tage of feeding rye meal was further indicated last sea- 
son, especially in sections where there are not many eatly 
pollen bearing flowers. One correspondent fed rye and 
buckwheat meal mixed, and got a swarm in May, which 
had not occurred before in ten years, it was also several 
weeks in advance of his neighbors. This is worthy of 
further experiment, and comparing the results with 
other seasons. The best way that I have found, 
is to make a sort of floor a féw feet square, and 
nail around the edge some strips three or four inches 
wide, so that the bees will not waste it off the edges. A 
few quarts of meal at atime spread on this, is readily 
taken by the bees. Unbolted flour appears to be the best, 
flour mixed with saw dust will do. If flour alone is given, 
it will adhere to their bodies and they seem to lose time 
in removing it....Bees that are in the house may be put 
out the first fine days, when the air is warm. Set out a 
few at a time, on stands as far apart as possible, when 
these have mostly been out and returned, set others be- 
tween. If the weather is warm enough to make them un- 
easy in the room, before it is right out of doors, a bushel or 
two of snow, or pounded ice, will cool them fora time, 
When.opening the door to carry them out, should they be 
anxious to leave, and be lost by creeping out, ‘intro- ’ 
duce some tobacco smoke into the room to quiet them.” 
If severe weather occurs after they are out, the weaker 
ones may be returned to the-house. Close some of the 
air passages which are not needed now, and confine the 
animal heat to assist in developing the brood. Clear sun- 
shine with anewly fallen snow is fatal tomany bees ; they 
should be confined to the hive, either by shading, orclos- 
ing tite entrance for a few hours at such time. Keep all 
refuse honey, or that in any hive unprotected by a colony, 
out of reach of the bees, it is quite sure to induce pillaging 
habits. 





Furnishing Trees, Vines, &c. 
—<p— 

In response to H. C. Parker, of Hillsboro Co., N. H., 
(for whose very kind expressions we return heartfelt 
thanks,) and to answer many others, we desire to say, 
that we grow no trees, plants or seeds to sell—all our sur- 
plus goes into the free distribution. When specially 
desired, we can hand over to some reliable dealer any 
remittance entrusted to us, but, as a general thing we 
prefer such orders to go direct to the dealers themselves. 
This is not from any unwillingness to oblige our readers, 
but from a desire to be as far as possible disconnected 
with any outside business transactions, where there. 
might be even the appearance of self-interest. We have 
seen too much of this puffing of manures, implements, 
etc., in professedly agricultural journals, because the con- 
ductors of them were directly or indirectly interested in 
commission or profits upon the articles recommended. 


a 
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Dr. Grant’s Graperies not Destroyed. 


—e— 


A report has been extensively circulated that the cel- 
ebrated Grape Houses at Iona were blown down by the 
gale of wind on Feb. 10, involving a loss of from $20,000 
to $40,000, and the destruction of the large collection of 
Delaware and other grapes. We are happy to announce 
on the best testimony, from Dr, Grant’s own mouth, that 
the report was groundless. The total damage amounted 
to just 37} cents! by the breaking of two panes of glass, 
(not to mention two chickens killed by a weasel on the 
same night.) The report was telegraphed to the daily 
papers by one of the newsmongers of the ate ra 
was alarmed by the unroofing of & stone nen 
by, and supposed there was a smash up of 

erally. Dr. Grant was at the Col ion at New-Haven 
at the time, and, as may well be supposed, suffere =ot a. 
little anxiety, until his return ‘home with ady 











set over it the one to receive the swarm, stopping all pas- 
sages, strike the lower hive rapidly, but not very hard, 


half matured for at once re-erecting the fallen 
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Scientific and Practical Talks about 
Manures...-IIL. 


nie Bhs 
(Continued from page 40.) 

Let us clearly understand the leading points of 
the two previous chapters. We have assumed : 
(a)—That nearly all the fuod of all kinds of 
plants, is derived from the air; the food floats 
about in a furm so transparent, or in particles so 
minute, as not to be seen by the eye. (b)—That 
while some of this plant food is absorbed through 
the leaves, other portions are taken in through 
the roots—a part being washed down to the roots 
by rains, and a part being carried there by the air 
which cireulates in the porous surface soil. (c)— 
That to increase the growth of plants, we add to 
the ordinary fuod, extra supplies in the form of 
manures. (d)—That owing to the constant 
change of air, it is impracticable to increase the 
supply of food around the leaves, in open field 
culture, and therefore food can only be supplied 
through the roots, by means of manures placed 
in the soil around the roots. (¢)—That all plants, 
of whatever kind, are chiefly composed of four 
elementary substances, viz: Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, Carbon*—there being, besides these, a 
small amount of mineral matter, which is left in 
the furm of ashes when the plants are burned. 
Sometimes, also, a little sulphur, or other matter, 
is found in plants, but not enough to be taken into 
aecount here. (f)—It was assumed in the first 
place, that Oxygen and Hydrogen, being the ele- 
ments of water, are probably supplied in sufficient 
abundance for all the wants of plants, by the 
moisture inthe air and in the soil; second, that 
carbon (charcoal) which is so abundant ‘in all 
plants, is probably furnished in abundance by the 
carbonic acid always found in the air to which 
it is supplied in abundance by the decaying of 
plants It was suggested that perhaps additional 
useful supplies of carbon may be yielded by the 
decaying of plants in, or on the soil. 

Three of the four chief elements of the plant, 
being thus provided for, we now come (g) to dis- 
cuss the fourth and last organic element in 
plant food, viz.: nitrogen, ‘This is, probably, 
the most important one to be considered. 
As previously stated, air is made up of about 
21 parts (by weight)’ of oxygen and 79 
parts of nitrogen. But nitrogen itself is not 
freely absorbed by water, and hence the supply 
of this element carried to the roots of plants, is 
not large. Further, there are reasons for be- 
lieving that nitrogen is not directly appropria- 
ted by plants, in its simple state. Nitrogen, how- 


ever, combines with hydrogen under favorable 


circumstances, and forms a substance called 
ammonia, familiarly known as “ spirits of harts- 


* After printing a few thousand copies of the first edi- 
tion of our February number, which was hastily seut to 
press, the manure article, on page 40, was re-written more 
eurefully, some new matter being added, and the final 
paragraph omitted. The following explanatory note was 
ulso added, and being important we repeat it here.—— 

Carson, an element entering iargely into all living sub- 
stances, whether animal! or vegetable, is seen in its nearly 
pure state in common charcoai— OxYGeEn, an element con- 
stituting fuily half of the entire substance of the globe, 
mineral as well as organic, is never seen in its pure, un- 
combined state, for in this state it is a transparent gas, 
like air. It enters into combination with other substances, 
but is still invisible, just as lime is invisible when 
combined in moriar.—LlypRogen, which forms one-ninth 
part of water, and enters largely into many erganic sub- 
stances, is also an invisible gas, when not co...bined with 
sume other clement.—Nitrogex, which forms seventy- 
hine hundretiins of common air, and also enters into 
mavy organig*substances, is likewise an invisible gas when 
‘Yu its pure staté.—Ammosra, 18 a compound of 14 parts by 
weight of nitrogen united with 3 parts of Aydrogen. (Am- 
moiia is familiar to most persons under the name of 
“* Hartshorn.” 





horn.” (See the last explanation in previous 
note.) This compound, (ammonia) is very solu- 
ble in water, but it is somewhat rare, and, with- 
out some special source of supply, the water 
around the roots may be comparatively deficient 
in witrogen, or ammonia. This we conceive to 
be a reason why ammoniacal or nitrogenous 
manures (those containing nitrogen or some of 
its compounds), are found to be so beneficial to 
plants. 

Let the preceding statements be fully compre- 
hended, viz.: that of the four organic elements 
making up the bulk of all plants, oxygen and hy- 
drogen are abundant everywhere—in vapor 
in the air, and in the moisture of the soil; that 
carbon is also somewhat abundant in the atmos- 
phere and in the soil; but that nitrogen, in an 
available form, is not abundant, and therefore its 
addition to the soil is likely to be more beneficial 
than any one of the other three elements named. 
With this view of the subject, our first question 
in regard to any proposed fertilizer would be: 
How much available nitrogen, or ammonia, does it 
contain ? 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND DEDUCTIONS. 

Ist. The above theory is strongly confirmed by 
the experience of all cbserving cultivators. 
Weight for weight, pure Peruvian guano has 
proved to be one of the most powerful fertilizers ; 
and this material, when of best quality, contains 
about one-sixth part of its weight of ammonia, 
or about one-seventh of its weight is nitrogen. 


2d. Unburned bones contain much nitrogen, in 
a form to be readily transformed into ammonia, 
when they decay; and in our own practice we 
have found unburned bones, ground very fine so 
asto decay quickly, to be one of the best and 
cheapest manures for al] kinds of crops. We 
should speak oftener and more strongly in regard 
to the value of bone saw-dust, or powdered 
bones, but from the fact that the supply is so 
limited that only few persons can obtain it in 
quantity. Though bones contain less ammonia 
ina tun than guano, they are sold at a lower 
price, and have the advantage of being harmless 
when put directly in contact with seed or growing 
plants, which is not always the case with guano. 

3d. Blood, night-soil, sheep’s dung, poultry 
droppings, and horse manure, are among the best 
fertilizers, and these yield much ammonia. Every 
one knows how strong is the smell of hartshorn, 
(ammonia) when horse-manure is fermenting or 
decaying. It should always. be composted 
(nixed) with plenty of straw, 6r muck, or even 
with earth, to catch and hold its ammonia, and 
not allow it to escape into the air and be lost. 

4th. Urine, (the liquid droppings of all ani- 
mals,) contains much nitrogen. It can scarcely 
stand in a warm place for six hours, without a 
strong smell of hartshorn, (escaping ammonia.) 
Urine is so rich in ammonia, that not a pint of it 
should be wasted from either the stables or 
privies. Almost all the nitrogen in the excre- 
ments of a milking cow, is found in the urine, 
while the solid droppings contain but little. Hence 
the well known low value of cow manure, while 
the urine is so valuable to plants. In some of 
the most highly cultivated parts of Belgium, the 
urine of a single cow sells for $10 a year. 

5th. The straw of wheat,- rye, barley, oats, 
and corn, and others of a woody character, 
are organic materials, but they are chiefly 
composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, and 
contain little nitrogen. “As every one knows, 
they make comparatively poor manures, though 
they are often valuable to loosen the svil. ‘They 
yield a little ammonia, however; and perhaps their 
carbon is of some value, as stated above. 











6th. Peastraw, clover, and some of the grasses, 
on the contrary, contain a considerable percent- 
age of nitrogen. Experience teaches that acrop 
of clover, for example, when turned under, is one 
of the best fertilizers. : 


7th. Fats and oils are chiefly composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, being almost de- 
void of nitrogen. Who ever heard of pure oil, or 
fat, being useful as a manure? 

9th. Lean flesh, on the contrary, contains 
much nitrogen, and this is certainly a very valu- 
able fertilizer. Take a dead horse or ox, remove 
the fat, or not, and compost the rest of the ani- 
mal with a mass of muck or earth, and the ma- 
nure obtained will highly enrich from ten to fifty 
square rods of ground, the amount depending 
upon its previous good or bad condition, and the 
size and the amount of flesh of the animal. 

And so we could go on with other illustrations, 


which, like the above, indica that the relative. 


amount of nitrogen in each of the articles is a fair 
criterion for judging of their comparative value as 
fertilizers. And here we will say, that, just what 
our theory would indicate in regard to the rel- 
ative value of these articles as fertilizers, is 
in almost every case in accordance with what 
has been the result in practice. 

Caution.—Many of the makers and venders 
of artificial fertilizers now publish analyses of 
their compounds. If this were always done 
fairly, the analysis would assist in estimating 
the value of the fertilizer. But, we are sorry 
to say, this is seldom the case. One mode of de- 
ception is, to get a true analysis of an extra 
good specimen, or selection, and publish this as 
a fair sample of the article sold in market. An- 
other plan is, to employ some unscrupulous 
chemist, who has, by fair means or foul, obtained 
a notoriety, and whose analyses are guessed out 
in accordance with the wishes of his employer, 
A third and very common deception is, to give 
the analysis somewhat in detail, but instead of 
stating just how much ammonia or nitrogen it 
contains, we have figures showing a large per- 
centage of “organic matter, yielding ammonia.” 
This is nonsense, or worse! A substance may 
contain ten to fifty per cent of ‘ organic 
matter, yielding ammonia,” and yet not contain 
half a per cent of ammonia. We advise to 
ignore every fertilizer which is put forth 
with this specious deception. For ourselves, we 
would not purchase any manure, which we 
did not know to contain the elements of 2 to 
24 per cent of ammonia, for every ten dollars 
of its price per tun. 

There are certain fertilizers offered to the 
public, such as phosphatic guanos, and others, 
the proprietors of which ignore the value uf am- 
monia, and base their claims upon the (supposed) 
value of the phosphoric acid. These we shall 
refer to in another article, when discussing the 
mineral constituents of plants, to which so much 
value has been attached. 

Our limits preclude the discussion here of the 
mode of using manures. We will just add briefly 
now, that, as manures are designed to be absorb- 
ed by the roots of plants, it is important that 
they be finely divided or pulverized, and be inti- 
mately mixed with the soil. No single root of a 
plant, or small mass of roots, can do the feeding 
fur all the others. The manure must be mingled 
through the soil, so as tu be accessible to all the 
roots. 


It may sound hike a paradox, yet the breaking 
of both wings of an army is a pretty sure way to 
make it fly. 


He is poor whose expenses exceed his income 
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Duration of Vitality in Seeds. 
—_——@-— 

That some seeds, under accidental circum- 
stances, have an almost indefinite period of vital- 
ity, is evident from the fact that grains of wheat, 
taken from the hands or the wrapping of Egyptian 
iuummies, several thousand years old, have veg- 
etated during the present century. But such 
things are exceptions to the general rule. How 
then may we ascertain with considerable certain- 
ty whether the seeds we purchase are worth the 
money ? Many experiments have been tried, and 
reports made, but not always with great accuracy. 
The following account is the most reliable, we 
can present. It is understood of course, that the 
seeds are kept under good circumstances—never 
in a hot, damp atmosphere. 

Cabbage seeds, cauliflower, broccoli and savoy 
—good for four years. 

Lettuce, spinach, carrots, radish, onions, pars- 
neps, peas, beans and other leguminous plants— 
good for one or two years. 

Beets, celery, cucumbers, melons, squash, 
pumpkins, gourds and the like—good for ten and 
more years. 

‘Turnips, mustard, endive, sea-kale, asparagus 
—good for three or four years. 

Tree-seeds—not to be depended on after the 
second year. 

Oats, wheat and barley—good for three or 
four years, ; 

Annual and perennial flower-seeds—good for 
two or three years. 

Melon seeds have been known to vegetate when 
forty years old. Some careful gardeners prefer 
old seeds of the cucumber and melon tribe, be- 
cause they think that new and plump seeds pro- 
duce plants which make a rampant growth of 
vine, but bear little fruit, and that late in the 
season. 

Rye has been known to vegetate when forty 
years old ; kidney-beans, when one hundred ; and 
raspberries when sixteen hundred (?); the Sensi- 
tive plant when sixty years old. 

And here, a word upon seed-saving. It is of the 
greatest importance for the farmer and gardener 
to do this work well, as uponit his success 
greatly depends, It is with this, as with the 
breeding of valuable stock. He who gives his at- 
tention to it and becomes successful, will attract 
the notice of others, and his seeds will command 
abundant purchasers at the highest prices. 

To preserve seeds well, they should generally 
be gathered when fully ripe, be well cleaned, 
dried in the shade, (not by strong fire-heat) and 
kept in a cool place, free from moisture. There 
are a few exceptions to this. Some seeds,—as 
horse-chestnut, acorn, maple, evergreens, grapes, 
apples, etc.—should be planted before they become 
dry, else they will not vegetate well. All seeds 
liable to be attacked by insects, such as_ peas, 
turnips and radish should be occasionally exam- 
ined, and passed through a sieve, to clean them 
from dust and “other matters likely to attract 
vermin. It is of the greatest importance to label 
seeds carefully, at the time of gathering them. 
A number of sorts, as of melons and squashes, 
are gathered at the same time, and as they look 
much alike, they get mixed, or their distinctive 
names forgotten. When planting comes around, 
what confusion? And if the mixed seeds are 
planted, what increased confusion at the fruiting- 
time ? 

Since writing the above, we see it stated that 
the seed trade of Boston amounts annually to three 
millions of dollars. Ten tuns of turnip-seed were 
sold there last year, and the same of beet seed. 
Of mignonette, 500 pounds only just supplies the 





market. The seed trade of New-York and Phil- 
adelphia must be much larger—we have no stat- 
istics on hand. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Treatment of Breeding Heifers—How 
early should they Breed ? 





The first season of breeding with the young 
cow is a critical time, and hertreatment then has 
much to do with her future character as a milk- 
er. Much of the popular prejudice against early 
bearing, say from the age of twenty to thirty 
months, is owing to the fact that animals with 
calf at this age are neglected, and do poorly. 
Said a distinguished breeder of imported stock, 
“If I want a good mother in any kind of animals, 
I put them to bearing early.” |t would not per- 
haps do to say, the earlier the better, but we have 
no doubt early bearing is better than late, if the 
young animals can have good treatment. 

It is a well known fact that the treatment of 
the seed kernel before the shoot makes its ap- 
pearance above ground, has much to do with its 
returns in harvest. Abundant supplies of food, 
just moisture and heat enough at this time, push 
out the young shoot vigorously, strengthen the 
roots, and prepare the way for the plant to take 
care of itself. The same law pregails in the 
growth ofanimals. If you wish to makea good 
milker of a young cow, she should not only be 
generously fed, and warmly sheltered, while carry- 
ing her first calf, but her food should be of a char 
acter to favor the secretion of milk. 

This is very generally overlooked, and the 
heifers, even when they have to eat fur two, have 
nothing more than hay, and perhaps not a full 
supply of that. They are often left to take their 
chance among the herd, and are driven away by 
the stronger cattle. A better way is, to give 
them separate stables or sheds for three or four 
months before calving, and supply them with ex- 
tra feed, besides hay. Indian meal, oil cake, cot- 
ton seed meal, and other articles yielding oil, 
have a very favorable influence upon the organs 
that secrete milk. These organs become well 
developed, and leave a permanent influence upon 
the animal. She becomes a better milker for life. 
A quart of Indian meal and a peck of carrots, added 
to the daily feed of a heifer at this season, will 
be found to be a very good investment. With 
full feed, we can have early bearing heifers, with- 
out diminishing the size of the cows. The writer 
has had them come in at the age of twenty-one 
months, and make superior milkers. This is 
probably better economy than to have them goa 
year longer without making any returns of veal 
or milk. X. 

Remarxks.—Does not the writer of the above go 
too far? Judging from our own observation, we 
think that in the general practice of farmers, 
heifers are put to breeding too early. Probably 
more than half of all the cows in this country 
produced their first calves at two years of age. 
Neat cattle do notzeach maturity of growth and 
size until past three years of age. As a general 
thing, nearly as much increase of weight is at- 
tained the fourth Suramer—or the next six months 
after three years is attained—as during any pre- 
vious season. With some breeds, and with good 
feeding, the full weight may be reached at the 
end of three years, but not as a general rule we 
believe. Now it hardly seems reasonable that a 
heifer should grow as well, when taxed with the 
extra duty of bearing a calf. It is claimed that 
early milking developes the milk vessels, but 
some of the best English breeders do not admit 
this. How far the loss in development of the 





cow may be made up by the gain of a year in 
the use of the animal is a subject worthy of con- 
sideration. As this is a question of consid- 
erable practical importance, and one but little 
discussed as yet, we shall be glad to have the 
views of observing practical breeders on the sub- 
ject—not merely theoretical opinions, but the 
teachings of experience,—Ep.] 





For the sui Mdatiniaee 
Jotham Sparrowgrass with a Tile in his 


Head. 
ge 

Mr. Eprror.—* What’s comin next,” exclaim- 
ed Tucker as he saw Jotham Sparrowgrass’ team 
drive up the road with a load of tiles, Uncle Jo- 
tham following after as fast as his cane could 
earry him. : 

\* Should sooner have thought to see old Spar- 
rowgrass on atin peddler’s cart, sellin wash basens 
and byin rags,” responded Jones. 

‘Guess he's a gwine tu set up a krokery shop 
to supply the Whiteoakers with sass-pans and 
sich like,” remarked Seth Twiggs with a side- 
long glance at Kier Frink, as he stood leaning 
against the wall. 

‘“‘Sass-pans, you fool! The coal men have got 
beyond that, I ken tell yew, and use tin like oth- 
er folks. Guess ye better smoke less and see 
clearer Seth Twiggs,” responded Kier Frink, who 
was tender of the reputation of the Whiteoakers, 
and felt his toes trodden upon a little. 

‘‘He aint a gwine to du nuthin of the kind,” 
added Jake Frink. ‘“ Ye see, Uncle Jotham has 
caught Tim Bunker's disease, and is gwine to 
finish up that land round the musk-rat pond. He 
pretends that he don’t believe any thing in the 
Squire’s notions, but the fact is, there aint a big- 
ger Bunkerite in town. You see, old Sparrow- 
grass was born when the sign was in the crab, 
and he gets at every thing sideways, jest like one 
of thein are fish,” 

Jake Frink was not very wide of the mark in 
regard to Uncle Jotham’s disposition. Ever since 
he made an open drain through the rim of his 
pond, and drained three acres Summer before last 
he has talked against new fangled notions, and 
fancy farming a little louder than before. He~ 
seemed to have a natural amount of satisfaction © 
in his victory over the musk-rats, and the tad- 
poles, but no particular delight in the dry land. 
But I could see all the while, that he was getting 
up to a new effort, side ways, as Jake Frink says. 
I loaned him the paper, and found he always had 
some inquiries to make about draining, how they 
made tiles, how the water got into them,how deep, 
they had to be laid, and how they worked. I have 
frequently found him down at my horse pond lot, 
running his cane into the ends of the tiles, where 
they empty into the ditch, as if to make sure that 
it was real water that was discharging from the 
hole. He evidently thought there must be some 
trick about it, that the water could not get into 
tiles after they were laid. ‘But there was proof in 
that horse pond lot that he could not: very well 
get away from. 

I have been studying that lot some myself, this 
Winter. It is only two seasons since the tiles . 
were laid there, and you would -be surprised to: 
see what a change the surface of the Jand has~ 
undergone. The light bluish clay that I threw 
out from the bottoms of the drains. and spread 
around upon the surface, has, all erambled 
pieces, and got to be about as dark as ther 
the soil, I have noticed all alon 
and for a considerable distance. 
the ground becomes dry ver; 
and little eracks are visible. 
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so full of water that no air got into it, from. No- 
vember to May. Now the air follows every rain, 
and every freezing and thawing disturbs the whole 
mass of the soil several inches deep. The me- 
chanical improvement of the soil seems to go on 
quite as rapidly in the Winter as in the Summer. 
Jack Frost, I guess, is about as good a friend as 
the farmer has, if he would only give him a 
chance to work. The tiles make a path for him, 
and he uses up the coarse Jumps and clods a lit- 
tle better than any harrow I ever tried. 

Uncle Jotham has doubtless seen these things, 
though he has said nothing and would have prob- 
ably declared any time within the last three 
months, that tiles were the greatest humbug out, 
in his candid opinion. 

The conversation I have reported among the 
wiseacres of Hookertown, occurred last Fall. 
A few days after I had occasion to go upon the 
Shadtown road to see what had become of the 
load of tiles. I found Uncle Jotham with three 
hands and a team, busy making ditches on the 
side hills around the drained pond. 

“ Good morning Uncle Jotham. I thought you 
didn’t believe in crockery—rather pizen to the 
land ?” 

“ Wal now Squire Bunker, to tell the plain 
truth, this ‘ere business has been brewin in my 
mind ever since that horse pond of yourn was 
dreened off. And when I come to let the water 
off here, and got my first crop on Jand that was 
once under water, I had to cave in myself, worse 
than the tad-poles, when the water left them. 
You see, the taters I raised here on these three 
acres the first season, brought me five hundred 
doliars delivered at the landing, and that amount 
of money, ye see, would make tearin work with 
almost any man's prejudices. I found I could 
get the Hartford tile down there pretty reasona- 
ble, and I jest made up my mind to finish the job. 
Am I duin it right Squire Bunker 1” 

I found he had determined to put in drains upon 
all the side hills sloping down to the reclaimed 
meadow, leaving the drains there still open. 
These hill sides embraced four or five acres, and 
were naturally a heavy clay soil, always wet, 
until mid-summer. The drains were about three 
feet deep, and I found he had got a man used to 
the business, todo the work in the best manner. 
Ihave frequently looked over the ground this 
Winter, and it is a charming sight to see the va- 
rious colored clays, and rough clods gradually 
breaking down under the action of frost and rain. 
The results of course, remain to be seen, but 
nobody who has seen the working of tiles, can 
doubt what they will be. 

Thus the leaven of new ideas is working all 
through this region. When one man gets a tile in 
his field, another is certain to get one in his head, 
and after carrying it a spell, it is in due time 
laid, and carries water. When Jotham Sparrow- 


* grass tile drains, you may know the world moves. 


Yours to command, 


Hookertown, Ct., Feb. 15} Timotuy Bunker, Ese. 
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Odd Hints for March. 


As hay and straw will become drier, with the 
progress of the season, the supply should be a 
little increased, fur feeding stock, and the quan- 
tity of roots not diminished. 

Grass-lands which failed to receive their dres- 
sing of compost last Fall, may be attended to now, 
before the ground becomes soft, The manure 
dropped during the Winter, around hay-stacks 
in meadows, should be cleaned up and carted 
away.on sleds before Spring opens: if left until 
May, the grass will be badly injured, if not killed. 





Dry meadows will take it kindly if you give them | 


a bushel or two of plaster, or a few bushels of 
lime, or leached ashes, to the acre, and Winter 
grain, which got no plaster at sowing time, may 
well have it early this Spring. 

Fruit trees exhaust the ground of its needful 
elements, and should be manured a little every 
year. A compest of chip-dirt and barn manure 
now spread over the orchard, will help the grass 
and the trees themselves. 

Water-courses which are allowed to flow over 
mowing lands, should be frequently changed, so 
that all parts of the tields may get benefit from the 
irrigation, and the grass in no part become rank 
and uneven. Now, or as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, this should be attended to. 

If any dead animals—cats, lambs, dogs, calves, 
cows, horses, etc.—have accumulated around the 
premises during the Winter, now is the time to 
dispose of them. Instead of being hauled into 
some retired spot, to decay above ground and fill 
the air with noxious smelis, they should be taken 
to some unoccupied corner of a field and covered 
with six or eight inches of soil: this will not 
only obviate unpleasant effluvia, but will contrib- 
ute largely to the manure-heap. 

Now is the time to look after seeds, if they 
‘have not been already provided Let every ar- 
ticle be the best of its kind, if good crops are ex- 
pected. Th@®garden should not be forgotten. 
Peas, beans, tomatoes, lettuce, radishes, and the 
like, should be provided for before the hurrying 
season comes. 

Now, split rails, and stack them where they 
will dry well, if they are not wanted immediately 
on the fences. Look well to all the farm. gates, 
bars, and bar-posts ; let none be out of repair af- 
ter this month. A broken fence often costs about 
the value of a crop. * 


a 
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Caution to Bee-keepers, 


Mr. Epiror.—While you are in the way of ex- 
posing humbug advertisements for the benefit of 
your readers generally, I would ask alittle space 
for the bee-keepers and myself, particularly. I 
find that many patent hive venders are very free 
with my name,—attaching it to recommendations 
of hives that I never even heard of, as an induee- 
ment to purchase their worthless trash. This 
has been done in some quarters, till my reputation 
for consistency is in great need of repair. Take 
a sample of one of the boldest, emanating from 
some point in Michigan, where it was supposed, 
no doubt, that it might escape my notice. 

“This is the only Patent Hive ever used by 
Quinby, the greatest Bee Raiser in the United 
States, who, before it was patented, offered $120 
for his individual right, now sold for five.” 

And to make it still more like truth, he gives 
my name among others for reference. Now I 
wish it distinctly understood that I never offered 
adollar for a patent hive yet. That I never re- 
commended any of them but those with movable 
combs. And to prevent being accused of inter- 
ested motives, even here, I would say that I have 
no interest in-any of them beyond an individual 
right to use. Of these rights, I have any number, 
presented me, even the “ Crossbar Hive”! !! 

If you would assist in exposing this rascality, 
it might save some of your readers the trouble of 
writing, and of my answering numerous letters 
asking to be further assured of my opinion of 
this or that hive. M. Quinsy. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





. 
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A man who is apprehensive of receiving in- 
sults is conscious of deserving them. True dig- 





nity never can be approached without respect, it 
is a coat of mail, which will always keep at a dis- 
tance the contemptible intruder. 


a 





Advertising Information—Gratis....IX. 


(Continued from page 38.) 

About these days, when the planting season is coming 
on, it will be well to guard against the specious adver- 
tisements of irresponsible and unknown persons, offering 
wonderful or extraordinary seeds, plants, etc. We are 
constantly plied with advertisements of this kind from 
some part.of the country, and are trying, at considerable 
sacrifice of advertising receipts, to keep such matters out 
of our columns. We may sometimes err*on the wrong 
side, by shutting out a good thing, because it comes 
from an unknown party. Here are afew more items of 
“ advertising information”: 

[No. 97.] 

One of the largest advertising concerns in the country, 
is the so-called “N. ¥Y. Farmer’s Club.” This body af- 
fords peculiar advantages for all classes, since anybody 
can advertise through it without expense, anything desired 
—posilively reaching all those gathered at any meeting, 
and probably a larger circle through reports of the doings 
of the Club, in the papers. Though we long since ceased 
to waste time and patience in a regular attendance upon 
the Club, we beg to say that we do not now utterly con- 
demn it, for many good things are brought out at its meet- 
ings—along with some things not so good. Formerly, 
when it was almost wholly under the control of the su- 
per-phosphate Professor & Co., and chiefly used as a place 
for retailing large stories, and advertising articles of sun- 
dry kinds, we were quite -villing to endorse the remark 
of an old Western farmer, who came to our office after 
his first attendance ata meeting. Said he: “I thought, 
from the papers, that your N. Y. Farmer’s Club was a 
great institution, but I found to-day a gathering chiefly 
composed of old fogies and humbugs, with green-horns, 
like myself, who dropped in to be enlightened.” Latter- 
ly there has been a larger infusion of well-informed and 
well-meaning men—there have always been a few such— 
and we hope it may yet prove a useful institution. The 
only remuirk we have now to make, is, that the distant 
reader must not place too implicit confidence in anything 
done, or said, or recommended there, for the very good 
reason that everybody goes, and says, and recommends 
whatever may be for his pleasure or interest. The fact 
that athing has been exhibited, and talked about, and 
rec ded by body at the N. Y. Farmers’ 
Club, must not be taken as a guarantee that the said 
thing is to be ardently desired by farmers everywhere, 
and procured at any cost. Here is a case in point: 

CNo. 28.) 

In last volume, page 346, we merely described, without 
recommending it, a large onion from Portugal, which had 
been presented to us. A friend, «vith the best intention, 
borrowed the onion te show to some of his neighbors, and 
also exhibited it at the N. Y. Farmer’s Club. It was 
talked about, was admired, and the comparatively 
“ scentless” large onions raised in Portugal were spoken 
of. A report of the affair was, of course, published in the 
papers. As the result, we found in the Tribune of Jan. 
3ist, the following, under the head of ‘*To Farmers and 
others.” 

ORTUGAL ONION.—The subscriber, 
having imported a quantity of the seed_ of the SCENT- 
LESS PORTUGAL ONION, referred to by Mr. in the 
Farmers’ Club, at their meeting, Dec. 19, 1859, will torward to 
anv direction, postpaid, a sufficient quantity to plant two square 
rods of ground, on receipt of 50 cts. This Onion is of fine fla- 


vor, and devoid of any offensive odor. Address 
JOHN HOWARD, New-York Post Office. 


Not knowing any regular seedsman of this name, who 
could have had a stock of the seed of that onion on hand, 
we were a little puzzled to know how it could have been 
imported from Portugal in so short a space of time, by 
any of the seven John Howards whose games appear in the 
New-York Directory, (including 1 tailor, 1 laborer. 1 car- 
man, 1 exchange broker, 1 grocer, and 2 clerks.) But re- 
calling that one John Howard, now deceased, was a great 
philanthropist, we thought perhaps our advertising John 
Howard might be another philanthropist, who, failing to 
otherwise exert a desired influence over our obdurate 
people, had concluded to try to bring them to tears, at 
Jeast, and for this purpose had provided a supply of onion 
seed from Portugal. Wishing, of course, to obtuinsome 
seed of our onion, we at once wrote an affectionate letter 
to the advertising John Howard, asking the price of one 
to a dozen pounds, and among other things, soliciting an 
interview with reference to the purchase. But we fear 
our one big onion (fortunate that it is large) must suffice 
for our table all this year. Our letter was duly deposited 
at the N. Y. Post Office over two weeks ago, but no ans- 
wer will the philanthropic or onion-thropic John 
Howard dejgn to give us..., Memorandum —Thorburn, Al 
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len, Bridgeman, and other seedsmen in this city, have 
plenty of pure imported seed of the Portugal onion, which 
they will be happy to retail at $1.50 a pound. Asa pound 
wiil sow at least 30 rods, enough to sow “two square 
rods” will cost ten cents! 

[No. 29.) 

Egyptian Corn.—Too late for notice last month, we re- 
ceived a note from a Postmaster in Crawford Co., Mo., 
enclosing a “circular,” which he informed us, was being 
distributed throughout that State. This contains a glow- 
ing description of a wonderful Egyptian Corn....“Sent by 
the Pasha of Egypt to our Goverament....Most prolific 
in the world.... Yields 200 bushels to the acre....Grows 
anywhere in the United States....Ripens in 90 days.... 
Two crops can be grown in a single season, on same 
piece of ground....Grows in the form of a tree... +22 
ears have been grown ona single stalk.... Averages 5 to 
15 ears of similar shape to other varieties....14 bushels 
of ears yield a bushel of shelled corn, weighing 65 tbs... 
Makes the best of meal, and, when properly bolted, a flour 
almost equal to wheat flour in color and fineness....By 
incurring much expense, enough has been secured for all 
desirous to try it,” ete., ete. [We call for a Committee of 
Congress to inquire about the bribe paid to our Govern- 
ment by this man, to secure a monopoly of this Pasha 
seed corn!] Suoh are some of the wonderful things 
claimed for this corn, which is, as he says, ‘‘a wonder to 
all who have seen it.” A precious small number, we 
hope—notwithstanding the fact that the advertiser gen- 
erously offers to send for $1, not enough to plant 25 to 30 
acres, but, ‘‘asufficient amount to grow enough to plant 
the succeding year from 25 to 30 acres.” Why, one seed 
ought to be enough to do this, with such a prolific corn. 
It would seem as if the advertisement itseif,;would be 
sufficient to guard people against this humbug, for such it 
is, doubtless ; but we are informed from more sources 
than one, that the picture on the circular, the specious 
and apparently candid statements, and the efforts of those 
offered a commission to procure buyers, are successful in 
gulling a good many verdant buyers to invest their dol- 
lars. This humbug hails from Sandwich, DeKalb Coun- 
ty, [ll., fathered, perhaps by the same party who last year 
figured in the Honeyblade Grass Swindle, in St. Louis, 
but who now operates in Missouri at a safe distance. 
We advise him to quit this business, and come East, buy 
cut some journal, offer $2 worth of books for every 1$ re- 
ceived for subscription, and a big picture into the bargain, 
also keep a gift-book store in the same building, but under 
another name, and puff it in the journal, &c. He can 
thus put on a more dignified air, and perhaps make more 
money than in selling honeyblade grass or Egyptian 
corn. We can point him to an example here. 

[No. 30.] 

Gift Books.—A year since we were offered $100 worth 
of advertising by each of two “gift-book” men, which 
was, of course, refused; for we look upon these oper- 
ators as humbugs. Sometimes a few valuable gifts are 
given out as baits, but taken as a whole, the thing is a nuis- 
unce. One of the parties,on being refused, made a great 
show of innocence and respectability, and got vouchers 
ull the way from Philadelphia for his good character, and 
almost demanded the admission of his advertisement. 
To-day, that man lies in our City prison. He ought to 
have several companions, who are now lying out of it. 

(No. 31.] 

Crippled Doctor.—Here is one of a class of circulars sent 
out from this and other cities, got up in an attractive 
form, and well calculated to deceive the unwary. The 
writer begins by working upon the sympathy of the read- 
er, telling atale of former opulence, extensive practice 
of 34 years as a ‘prominent practising physician in the 
State and City of New-York, in colleges, hospitals, etc... . 
The teacher of many of the learned medical men through- 
out the Union,” etc. Then we have him crippled by be- 
ing thrown from a carriage, when on one of his errands 
of mercy ; then ruined by the crisis of 1827; and now, in 
old age, poor, with only one resource—his knowledge 
and unlimited experience—to gain what will soothe his 
declining years and “sustain his family.” [According to 
his own account of his age, his fainily ought to have been 
grown up long since, to sustain themselves.) He then 
goes on to speak of his great skill in curing particular dis- 
eases—consumption, nervousness, etc., etc., (in short, be- 
fore the close of his circular, he enumerates about all the 
diseases anybody has, or dreams he, or she, has) Now 
for the meat in that cocoa-nut. He closes by offering to 
while away his declining years in giving full and succinct 
prescriptions for the diseases named, at only a dollar 
cach, and says: “Any one of his prescriptions will cost 
but a single dollar, and will last forever.” He decries 
patent medicines and common doctors generally. - From 
the style of this circular, it is well calculated to deceive. 
The nye of this swindler is not in the City Directory. 
He does not give his street No., but we are not going to 
gratify him with a dollar, even to get his autograph. We 
have spent the dollar, and more, however, in making in- 





quiries of old physicians here, and no one has ever heard 
of the man, in the past or present. He is an arch hum- 
bug of the deepest dye, and it is very likely that he is that 
old physician (James) whose sands of life have been run- 
ning out for 30 years—that being about his (old)age, as 
near as we could judge by his looks. We willgive our 
readers one prescription, which they may follow in all 
cases, viz: No skil/ful, or honest, or reliable physician, 
aged or cripple, practicing in New-York city, ever sends out 
of it for practice, by circular or advertisement. Every 
one who does so is ahumbug without fail. The rule ap- 
plies to every other locality as well as here. We hold 
ourselves responsible for all damage to patient or “ phy- 
sician ” resulting from following-this prescription. 
(No. 32.] 

A subscriber in Kent County, M®., is informedsthat 
the Doctor, inquired a was a former graduate of the 
Medical College referred to, but is now none the less a 
quack for that. In his present character, he would not be 
tolerated a moment by any of the medical faculty. His 
pills, extracts, books, secrets, papers, etc., etc., you will 
do well to give a wide berth. We again caution all our 
readers against responding to one of the plausible med- 
ical circulars, etc., sent out from this City. See also the 
prescription italicised above. The “pure medicinal 
liquors” inquired about, are chiefly manufactured in this 
City, and not so safe or good “in sickness” us the com- 
monest unadulterated whiskey. 

(To be continued as needed.) . 








Hints on Wire Fences, 
eauctaes 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

The perusal of an article on wire fences in the 
volume just closed (p. 327), induces me to offer 
the following suggestions, founded on experience 
and observation, as I reside in Illinois, where 
these fences are constructed in a variety of meth- 
ods, and have their strong advocates, as well as 
enemies. For myself I have no doubt of their 
utility. 

The posts should be set every eight feet. The 
first or corner post and every fortieth post, should 
be larger than the rest, and be firmly set in the 
ground, to a depth of three to four feet, according 
to compactness of soil, and be thoroughly braced. _ 
The braces should not be less than twelve feet 
long. The intermediate posts may be driven in 
the ground, which is preferable when the ground 
is not toohard. In driving the posts, a machine 
similar toa pile driver may be used. The machine 
is made quite light. To use the machine, we let 
one end of the bed pieces of the machine rest on 
the hindermost axle of a wagon, the other end 
has supports so braced that the bed of the machine 
may keep nearly a horizontal position. The wagon 
loaded with posts is driven as nearly over the 
line of the fence as possible. Should the driver of 
the machine not be directly over the line in which 
the post is to be driven, it may be brought in line 
by moving to the right or left, as one end of the 
machine does not rest on the wagon, By this 
method two men and a team can distribute and 
set as many posts per day, as six men can in any 
other method with which the writer is acquainted. 

The posts should be driven until they are at the 
required hight, which is readily ascertained by a 
fence pattern carried by one of the men. 

The posts are pierced for the wires, after set- 
ting. Of course they should be set so that the 
wire will pass through the least diameter or thick- 
ness, as this saves boring. The boring should be 
through the heart wood when practicable—never 
through the sap wood when it can be avoided. 
A convenient pattern is made thus: take a board 
4 inch in thickness, 24 to 3 inches wide, and as 
leng as the hight of the fence. Plane it smooth, 
rounding the corners. Mark one end “ bottom,” 
and then measure off upon it, points correspond- 
ing with the hight of the several wires from the 
ground. At each of these points make a plain 
mark around the pattern, numbering each point 
1, 2, 3, etc., from the ground upward, The mark- 
ing is best done with a hot iron. Alsv cut at each 
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point a hole or mortice, a little larger than the 
bit to be used for the wire, extend the: mortise 
crosswise say one inch, or $ inch each side of the 
center. Make a round $ inch hole a fvot or so 
down from the top. This is to hang it by upon a 
large cut or wrought nail driven slightly into the 
post. The pattern then swings down, so as 
to bring the mortice holes perpendicularly over 
each other, along the flat side of the post. The 
wire holes are then bored in the proper places by 
inserting the bit through each of the mortised 
holes in the pattern. 

For wire, that which is-annealed, and of the 
best quality only should be used. Many think No.9 
to be strong enough ; but it is liable to. be broken. 
The writer in putting up some two miles of fence 
the past Fall, used No. 8. The coils may be placed 
loosely upon a reel, or rod, and be unwound from 
it. The wireis first passed through the straining 
post, then.on thrqugh each intermediate post to the 
next straining pom About a foot of the wire is 
left projecting through each straining post. 

To tighten\the wires, the following method has 
the advantage of simplicity, and is effective, Cut 
for each end of the several wires a short roller, say 
six inches longand two inches in diameter, and 
bore a ? inch hofthear each end, making the two 
holes at right angles to each other. Fasten the 
end of the wire to the middle of the roller witha 
staple [or by thrusting it through a small hole 
and clinching th@ points. Ep.) The wires ara 
then wound upon the rollers, first at one end, 
and then at the other. A couple of iron rods in- 
serted.in the holes give sufficient lever power to 
tighten the wire to any required degree of 
tension. The holes in the rollers being at right 
angles, one iron bar turns the roller a quarter 
around and holds it, while the other is moved. 
When the tightening is accomplished, to hold the 
rollers from turning back, wooden pins are put 
into the lever holes, and left to rest against the 
posts. A wire beingloose at any time, can be 
tightened by applying the iron bar and shifting the 
pin. 

Boring the posts is preferable to fastening the, 
wire to their sides with staples, for unruly cattle 
will break through by tearing out the staples. A 
fence built after the manner described ahove will 
answer all necessary conditions fur cogfining 
cattle and horses. There should be not less than 
five wires. The wire fence is not completed un- 
til three or four plow furrows are turned up 
against each side. ILunotan. 


(Remarks. The above plan appears to be a 
simple and effective one, still, the wooden rollers 
and pins would not be very durable ; and further, 
this method does not provide for a self acting and 
constant tension, to counteract the ever varying 
contraction and expansion of the wire by heat and 
cold. We saw some fences in Illinois two years 
since, in which the wires were wound upon cast 
iron rollers, one end placed in the post, and the 
other made large and pierced with holes for 
levers, upon the ends of which, weights were 
hung, to rise and fall with the contraction and 
expansion of the wires. We shall be glad to 
hear from some of those who have used these 
rollers, as to their utility, cost, ete., and also to 
receive a sketch or drawing of one of the rollers, 
and of a section of the fence fitted up. Ep.) 





A nosegay is easily obtained. . Four brandy 
toddies a day for a couple of months, will put you 
in the way of one that will astonish all your 
friends. 4 agi: 










that is ball strong, horse high, and pig tight. a 


ae 
A Buncombe (buncum) fence was described hy 
a witness under examination in court as: a fence 
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t hows what I am worth. This | play of Natore’s stie skill. ‘This curious spee 


How to Keep Farm Accounts. nce taken, sho what I 












































































red by many gentiemen olthe 
mer Wwovour ¢ espondent 1 the Jar 7 I cover th eak W t escaped, so as to sto; neighbor 
No re ® J like very much, bot IT think he ha tin future f I have gained, it is pleasant to see | And now, Mr. Editor, I earnestly solicit from 
ear eth ) out too m i \ 1»! | mie | Lin hgures JoNATHAN SCIE ntific »* Liemen, an explanation of the p ob 
' 
me ‘ puzzle overaa t a ledger, | > eae able causes that led to this strange result By 
. = what law af eands ; j j ee 
Pp k. wages | f It seems} vorth Frost Work—A Phenomenon, vhat law ation did this portion of ice 
" } 0 Irv Siz m - | as end al he surrounding level? Why did it 
s ; ‘The following eresting letter arrived too late tv hare | ervstaliz : ‘ rm of a triangular prism 7 Why 
e engraving made f Fe ry There are many ’ 
atte o“- — d it f in angie ol precisely sizfy degrees, 
: . } strange phe ena ex t the effects of frost upon : ‘ 
, es . m . ve iust so, I } water, i Svére Sond tds ties , we. They are ther tl i perpendicular cGcirection W hd 
‘ tter to have fewer bo efor account seen ir ks, on fros vit ‘ st everywhere | was it / with the water unfrozen at the 
“tind . . can be done easi- We have not hadt ‘ ‘ te to an examination of the | top at thre t the column, although exposed 
' ea ng.’ they w Rare prow © : pe ae ae es SS to the s e atmosphere that covered the bucket 
) £ } . ’ Water f wer r ws crystallizing, a , v } 
} " » trv My pia this ] neep erhans this case e ex nsio f the water in freez } WHEN IC ' Abe the cavity close =P in the 
“ ine e po t memorandum book, tn ing foreel ef it radually at ene point, ar t morning, Wire ihe air was ev dently warmer than 
' ated efly auch facts ant froze on the edges as e. ind thas preduced the | « ng the ght? Did the water asegnd*by the 
sing ar hoe “ ‘ I * is ere\yv a stigees ’ first | ofl ’ ree ge? lar 
‘ , ba ' f ‘ »> be trans- |. : ; | flue ot ¢ eric pressure, or by capillary 
| “ e were ‘ 4 r rly shan | _ 
‘ r\ | | one agency 
( s » the Diarv | elligent ¢ I , 1 He rag ’ 
a | ’ F Harford ¢ VWd..Jax.6 1860 Tuos Henperson, 
I q ol . the backs Having gr ye ed the monthly visits of } Rie RE acta ns + Ed ar I 
aia th tial ete alain ate tialea miiies Siete Ate Rein (si aaibiee® 1 Horizontal Wells. 
pre Vv « the ontside In th er of the vy works nature. | »s a 
‘ she 1 . j Some of or ‘otemporaries are discussing hor- 
| t ‘ ' f es f ' ‘ } } pe tion of 1 ng ? | 5 
zontal wells as if they were a new idez 
“se git ates t think dhs ts EN ; ape of De 29. 1859. Up ‘ \ rea new idea. The 
rinciple ist same as that of artificial springs, 
be ke H nv 1 KR. Ma i f Harford County, Md., | ' 6 co 
, , | with which most of our readers are familiar 
4 ‘ \\ y eN iF ‘ 0 at no of bis ve i i 1 ] i It 
} lohn Glass . , =" ‘ , } is claimed that in running a horrzontal shaft into 
g 2 ug ’ man ria ney atwo-ga y Ket, peariv tulil of clear } : a 
: f: oe Feb the side « ve are more likely to strike a 
1" t y acco . } | , 
: ri = 1 a } living ve vater, than we would be to go 
Pa ” 9 , down the s e distance perpendicularly. How- 
) ‘ ' r . : . | . 
of Ti next to Ge ‘ } ever this may de, it Is one of the most conve- 
: | ’ } ‘ P n L. Sm nient methods of furnishing living water in pas 
2 ‘ May ls ( } tares a ro wsnow cestitnte. The plan of 
ter from some high ground at a 
4 ' we ror « 
\ ' of half a mile or more by means of a 
I ‘ I t \ Vv VE 
P pipe, is frequently resorted to, and this is 
‘ " , I have ‘ t i 1 
\\ t el e 4 y resource where the dwelling 
‘ ‘ i i , i 
stands upon high land 
“ f 
; But when the objéct is to bring water into a 
i ’ t c . 
T } e pas nd where any place will answer, 
‘ | ; ¥ i my i ) - 
- s freq ¥ feasible to bring out a hidden 
i‘ . . - 
6 tim ‘ vein of wate itthe lowest point of the pasture 
at very small expense. The detection of veins of 
co ~ ’ ‘ T +} , rr oO ? > t r \ S : . 
; : mnt ' s g wate ( ng, the water wa water is regarded as a peculiar gift, and many 
covert st e somewhat ro have imj faith in the hazel rod in the hands 
; and uney Neat eof the vess@! Was @ | of these gift dividvals. The rod is said to 
ad \ ef ‘ . , «? t or , 
§ $ f ) sin that ha P | turn dowr variably over the vein. This is sheer 
ro4!l I $25 ‘ , f ‘ise Sixt 
A i ve ; ng OF prec Xt Sf t #t there are indications of water 
se S08 lige . degrees. 1 ext iry formation was 4% | , ,u ny one familiar with the land for a 
| i . . ches t n ) isosceles ve wo Pa ¥ detect. Where water is ac- 
vle, meas 0 f on ¢ nb ¢ two rstomed to stand in Winter, or late in Spring, 
‘ ‘ roc +f the } ’ 
. ' ‘ \ eau Ps.a > 16ths « an inch on the 1 I olaaem 5 =1 i natural sup ly not far beneath 
4 ) r to t = rart ‘ le has It w s 
side, vas y wa the ist i Where spots of grass remain green ina very dry 
y swine une ; ‘ the walls being about : > ‘ 
hollow wal eng time, or. e in the Fall, there is usually wa- 
¥ ‘ expe ‘ Ones Xter t at the top, three- P n { oft 
, , ‘ r ths at 1 But ir , v land with a heavy clayey sub 
r OOK may . lo \ not there wa ‘ open <O we W not hesitate to die into any hill- 
6 rat , ae " ’ } e 2 , 
, x comnu e & 1 tne ! a vhere ere were indications of water. Wa- 
1) 
4 ‘ ? , ‘ st Li at T t y ‘? 
em of an ¢ . s often found at a depth of ten or fifieen fect 
( Whenar eis ‘ =e . ton hunt the d of it rested 
‘ - ri y pipe W . end ol i from the surface, in tle dry¢ st time After the 
more pagest é e¢ : ' i the solumr ’ ’ 
3 vo more pages tak on ice a f f ( column As trench is x up to the head, it may be enlarged 
‘ s “ na ' t ime purpose he 
\ ; t i second expr saine purpose, t to six or eight feet in diameter, stoned up three 
A ‘ ! , . { thers W t c n a goose-q i, and the four feet hig like a well and covered The 
‘ s is ma ' t \ 4 e hollow n t 1 : 
\ small ¢ wn t oloOWw, and Lit iding to the outlet may be laid with tile, 
\ pass yO west . or common stone snugly covered. Such a spring 
miet \ ti any arent obs I S the Vv ad- 
. Lany apy ' \ when ones de is just as good as a natural 
. vo rst n the prism g rally 
vance f I one { the farm where we were brought up 
congealed, 1 . 0 sNOa mm there were two of these fountains—in pastures 
. . } irs ' f the base t e WAS ow seen a circle of » r 
‘ e | e( i i r once without water in Summer rhither sheep 
. 1 " - ¢ ay e 3 - . ' nr it rihe apr T- 
{ s Phis Balanced : boul ¢ f er, presenting the @ ‘ and cattle resorted daily for water, and laborers, 
‘ , iS OF ¢ rhittobe.ont nee of we fine hite moss. co uD the s} e ; 
me s W ’ ’ ce of very! , BOSS, - 6 when they were at work in the neighborhood. 
} nees en due , ‘ e the et in Was beaut v 
4 é \ s . : Cheir va to the farm was beyond price 
: ‘ e | ' nented by de te silvery threads, radiating —— e stiaties 
. . ep to 0 < 4ig ( 1t «iine is reguiar as the 
sricultural ha . st against ¢ . 
‘ Far t is ea r. and not unlike them \g *What goes most against a tarm 


er's grain'—His mowing machine of course 
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It is « ention to present from time to time be oom, IT, must here be used for a sitting twe 
a variety of { dwe ‘ } ling not room. t matron of the house must be too far ( 
only those « re and costly construction, but from the direct oversight of the kitehen-w asg 
also those of sm SIZ nad invoiving bul co But not to » into particulars, we tl that I 
paratively 11 expe We present herewith | our own use we « | make an entire re-arrang m 
one of moderate size, t rathe ve the me- nent of the rooms, pantries, ete., w 1 advar m 
dium cost of well-to-do farmers’ dwellings The Others may think differently, ar \ 
expense of t s structure Was somew t over » at y the plans. and derive su , M 
$1,000 we belir t was built in two 
, r n 
a thoroug manner, entirely by . \ 
. ” — 
“day’s wo The main walls are iF —S = =m miiue | 
of brick, painted dapple gray. The | M TO ‘ 
. D mor = = 
roof and “trimmings” are of woor » L =. e 
| P 
the trimmir nted with “‘ burnt fi ISX1I2 = | 
iil 
sienna, e roof with blue. & 
} 1\¢ E 
The ele as well as thie | <a! “ . 
15 X 20.6 
internal r rements are, we t is . i 
think, open to some of the same C ae ie. 
objections that were m to the 7 = t= - ~- Deel mal 
' +» | x 4 
plan publishe n page 297 of last R 18X/8 B 
volume (Oct. No.) The roof is too _-——.——,.——-,-—— —— eee | {J , 
— = ( 
light, and the bay-windows and 
. ; ’ Ss ( 
some othe rts too heavy. —Tue = 
Grounp Pian shows an ample sup i 
‘ : I 2—Grounp PLAN t 
lv of ntries and closets, which 
vill. 00 ; 4 Ent e D Dining-room P Ha I Dress- room A 
is a very des ble provision in BOVE , E Kit VW Rear Entrance K Closet 
} i ’ alle Lu F Pa . O Back Stair R Ver g 
every dwe g, and one not usually CP @ Store a H Be ee S Bay W ms x 
sufficiently ) ifter. The rela- 
Yr ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
tive position of the main rooms does not strike | hints as they can The Cramper Puan, fig. 3, 
us as the best for a farm house where there ts has five bed-rooms, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—the cro 
much work ve done, and a prominent end to s ving the positions of the beds; 6 is 
y° kept vy is to “save steps.” n the plan room 7, stairs ; 8, chamber-hall The supply of 
closets is apparently ample. The spe ‘ g 
) ) 
| ment here, we understand to be that of t pro ; 
ik 
prietor—the architects claiming that w . % 
me general plan of structure, a great va 
be made in the ternal a rement ¢ 
ns. This building, wh was «de f 
Messrs. Saeltzer & Va architects of this « 
P 
is given by them as an illustration of what f I 
propose asa “new American style.” We must 
ew 
frankly confess that we are not pleased with 
it since they call in question our Indiv 
aste in architectural matters, we have given 
- COZ 
them another opportunity to lay their plans be 
“ ) fore the public for a verdict. Whatever is wor- ; 
I 3—Cuamper Pian . : gro 
thy will be found out and adopted If the new 
fig. 2. tie ; ‘ E. is too far ser rrated from a gives general satisfaction we st he } 
tr : i 
the Dining m. There are two objections to disappointed, and acknowledge our « of taste ; 
this first. the cuoked fo d, dishes. et must be —— st Oe +o | v 
earried through two or more doors vd a hall in If a miscreant setsa stain upon your character, 
passing to and from the dining-room and kitchen you can't wash it away with his blood ; the foul Qu 
and. serond. as either the dining-room, D, or tt | fluid would pollute rather than purify the stains. | Club 
: d I J 


How to raise Early Potatoes. 


A dish of new, mealy potatoes, 
about the middle of June, is not to 
be despised. Thev are good upon the 
table, and by no means bad in the 
barrel, on their way to a lively 
market, at one to two dollars a bush- 
el, and upwards. There isadifference 


ofamonth or two in the time re 








quired by different varieties to ma 
ture This fact is often overlooke 
by fart It rar nue plant 
y { v the Se x s if have no 
new potatoes August. Early 
v ete ire i first essential in 
ret 1 @al harvest The Mer 
eer or Chet vo Ww mature in about 
twe weeks \ f ‘Ing n 
ten It is sO t > rot when 
" ’ { i ‘ ne ] { The 
eariv Sovereign, Ca enter. Studlev’s 
Spy r Wend S pe, y Dvk- 
man ne t é y ne req re a 
Still Shorter eason, sav from Six to 
davs 1 almost eve ction of the 
there are ea | t pre ¥ guite 
as vo Sé 
( ey [tit 3 ha I y their 
\ e mm ) ‘ eA (y i 
} ere ) tie ee it ) 
U »)> a WwW n ryvom aa the fh ‘ 
| f eye tart ] ! mM? t 
t ( ve t are ! to | nt 
4 ‘ t t ‘ 
‘ ) rt po ( 1 gent 
) r ‘ {M l t r 
flat f \ 
' : , Che 
eovere two 3 y 
t we | iver them A« 
‘ ‘ 0 0 ee ‘ 
‘ | h en ed 
a y t ‘ ( ‘ 
i it ( W hie 
’ \ é >on y » 4 
S ea f t f can be ] nted 
than } nt ( f 
‘ I ] r ihe st cive 
) " ] g to the Oo th or 
0 f elf ( j t Cc 4) t 
NE I ‘ 1 horse du y out 
t f it ( i Some maoure the 
for ear potatoes inthe } this 
t in for that part ¢ the 
‘ i ed broade t Fre horse 
] e al 3; ra Lhe tem pe iture ¢ the 
astens the rrowtl 
AKI -Tot ibove, written bv one of our 
t¢ we w add that we f ecceeded 
} m e. t ] Iwo or three wer 3 
tree e wie it Wiil prodDably do to 7 nt 
e ePcesS turf or sod. sav rto hve 
square i t piece of potato in each 
are set closely together where thev can 
ered as neede and can be exposed to 
e Whenever there is a ¢ 1 night, or 
snap straw is puton to keep them from 
x. They spro and fill the turf with roots 
ne time the pieces are set inthe open 
! f lai and the growth is 
che ed rhe turf s¢ > acts a 
to a tne growth In this way two to 
I ¥ gained Pus Ep.] 
_ —-- —— = 6 = = 
tion for discussion hy the (N. Y.) Farmers’ 
Is the use uf hose beneficial to carne 7 
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it, and aff market 
these ma fairs wo | 
most Vaiuad ormation 
ition, the now ge that 

iff s their business . 


a division of labor upon the 





is a sale equally ready, and 





ng, the farmer would pre 





siness, and rely mainly upon 
ofits. Thus we sh have 
ms, she p tarms, and n 
nerfect division of labor 


m mainly to a single branch 
ner would be likely to mas- 


‘ould hardlv fail to make 
These are some of the more 


favor of the English system of 


matter is already exciting at- 
nd f th ’ r 
vy, and a few of these fairs 


ag rod measure of success 


——t ee 


Corn Brooms Again 


rHOD DESCRIBED 


o make corn brooms in 


om that described in the 
(p. 3) I will give my 


. Put the but-ends of the 
to seak awhil When 
conee 0 rong twine 

ibout thre s from it 

e other end of the string, 

feet iong, to a small re d 
pwith rieetas snown 

g. Lay ont one 

ve the | it suffi 
vs kK firmly Continue 
cv. itil three ! have 





the lower ene of the han le, 
e, finishing th third course 
gest and finest brus Wind 
ya few times after the brush 
ie end with a carpet tach 
flat broom, more of the brush 
» OPPOSITE ~ e3 i ip } 


Then tie the two ends of a 


th, slip it over the handle 


bed In your previous article 





Joun Beanete. 
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About Frost. St hing, is hauled to the furnace Thes rick Schooley says, a man with a boy, or at most tw 
—_—o—— Walled k S are made ¢ er rectangular, o men, can rea ‘ e tt la weet reef carcass 
A} e laws which govern frost, }) circular, according to the taste of the builder + — 2 ao _- 
? am . a é Ro # Par rare ie scala ] ‘ . ' . } ° 
is pre ance to the farmer and garden A single ie Loft brick Is strong enough for this Protection of Sheep -Tax the Dogs. 
e! Ina s grounds last year were several | purpose. The walls should be run ap avout nine rem 
grape-vines, seme trained on trellises inthe open | feet high, and then be arched over with brick | We ask eanecial attention te the communicat = 
garden, and others on walls and fences. In the | Two tiers of wood can then be set, one above »w. Let some pu s { indiv alin each « ty 
desolating frosts of June, those on the trellises the other, much in the same order as in the com- | gather facts and statistics, and the mass of pe ew t 
lost both their foliage and fruit, while those on | mon coal pit . at the result. We suggest that every Agrict 
—_ ‘ sociel'y appoint a standing com tee on shee i g 
the walls and fences lost only asmall part. These Occasional holes of the size of a brick both at ss a lace ae A SRE 
ona wall w h had a cornice projecting a foot top and bottom, are left for ventilation. This To the I hecchaenelons. dovtes 
wide over t vines, were not injured at all gives the burner perfect contrel of the fire Phe I not n the curre Jannary A 
Where owever, a stray branch projected from usual capacity of these kilns is from forty to fi | the remark : **Wecan ecp sheep j 
the wall m« in a foot, it was frost bitten up | cords, Which are burnt in about three weeks , In m ts of t ( t t 
tu that very point And all the young tomato The vield is from fiftv bushels te the cord ar een. andis su ‘ to ’ , ’ 
and other plants en that border outside of the W 1, accordi g tothe dryness of the wood used € ttendant upon that de tin hus 
projection o ‘ornice, were cut to the ground This is an advantage of about twenty five per andr But there is a remedy at 1 power 
These facts illustrate the principle to which we cent over the common method. A usual estie | the agricultural community to protect the ne 
wish now to refe In a cool and clear afternoon |-mate is, that twenty five cords of dry wood, or | t sin this mo profitable ud pleasant 
in May, the fener has learned to predict a thirty cords of green wood, will make a thousand | partment ef their industry 
frost att t unless clouds, or a wind arise | bushels burnt in a coal pit. The cost of the pro | In Massachusetts and Conne t, laws ve 
When the sky is clear, the heat of the soil passes | cess of bu ning in kilns, including the filling, coa | been enact levy 1 tax mn ¢ of $1 
off into th air without obstruction, but if | ing, and discharging, is about one dollar a hundred | ea and en ever 85- each based 
there are « he sky they throw the heat | bushels Coaling in the woods can not be afford 8 re t i in the Cle Office of the t : 
{ So i the gardener finds frost on { ed short of two and a half dollars a hundred, " f and mus »>wear a co with 
his pla e mercury of the mie With these hints, every one will be able to tell he ow name on it Every dog not t 
ter seve ce ees above the freezing point, whether it will pay to put up a kiln or not Fo aXe eg re ind callare ma e kille rv 
because the surface of the greuad ts men who work iron furnaces, or who have occa ny one ffs, ¢ stable req to 
evlder than ve sion to use large quantities of charcoal in their kill them, ¢ after reque e to | , 
On win s, even with a clear sky, there | business s undoubtedly the cheaper met hey 1 ‘ y one ke ng ' 
is less danger ol st than in calm wea hae | of supply It might also pay farmers who | ant wit s ] etoat of $10 
wind dves event radiation of heat, bat i arge tracts of w wdland and a good market 1) { taxed, ¢ . re ects P ' i 
brings in W I om above, and ca es it |} } Within ten mules i 3 1 under se ver pe = | f { 
to sweep e ground and impart to the soil <r Oe - heep, 1 P ind 
portion 1 to ( Dive 
As ou t the heat and cause itto ce l 1 
scend to the « so any other substance place ) 
over the s MM produce the same result The . C ¢ ive State e Unior \ 
ground under t branches of trees ina forest is ' " ru er ' 
jess frozenin W than on an open plain, chi¢ wo irs ago, having | eg es 
vy because t s ranches oostruct radiation ol } ) nin Fa) , \ 
heat So the branches ofa tree o A andl | r $100 ‘ 
bu ve ¢ noticed to protect tender | | fis A ¢ 
[ from § ysts \ B & ¢ ‘ 
. 1% e “7 en 5 1 
Phe ¢ uu er * \ i ! ae \y? f { ' | 
tected his v ut shield them from t / \ ( f | eliza 
fall of the ve EXpression is often use \ i ( f " Vvho 4 flere 
but prev l radiation of heat. Heat | \ t “Ver t e pre 
radia 1 every direction, and nearly h e | \ eal ( een ti ‘ 
heat from s iv was intercepte an e- | : - 4 r irs! Men 
‘ it nice j vate! _ ' . 
On an ld vhen frost is apprehen 9 t i f n ¢ The vere { 
all we need to do, is to place over our ten Suspending Slanghtered Animals fore necting ¢ Housa \ 
plants son to obstruct radiation \ thin - f 1, u I 
camb é has ometimes pro ed r simple method of sm ng and ¢ vat que | ‘ 1 
tende p 3s. Ww ] i else aro j as k } ivgitere inimais ven on page 332 of to one tr fn A (Le , e M , 
It is best ge y to place the cove r 1 few | V me (Nov. No.) has called forth several o ‘ State So ' k t Ul , 
mches above e | its methods Some four or five have given a plan t 1 consequ t fi ena er Was 
silt ir to the one here sketched, the draw f ’ ‘ I m off ‘ Th = t 
—-< ——t @ oe ~— 
which were forwarded to the Agricul st by has en ve it cto ' law wo : 
Burning Charcoal in Kilns. Mr. Sam’! Schooley, of Clinton Co., Ohio. Provide Lanevdind ti aederiaisied» ta a 
a three rails, or bette three round pole say 12 I « a ( fered a a ) 
We gave me acct tof the com yng, or of such length and size as nu f l ally es of ¢ $ 
mon mode ¢ charcoal in raised m juired for the animal to be suspe L, t et Ss - ex 
or pits Ti Ss Is not economical ¢ VvOoO these cown on the gr uind as shown a { i ’ I f Wa ) t 
but has in its fav that the wood can be burned tt n are to be chamfered off (not shown { yt sheep eve f ( 
where it gro ‘ i e expense for ¢ ing ind the other fitted between them, and the thre ew e I ‘ } = 
A bette W >have ¢ a s ed at the angle by a loose p n of iron or strong oe ce ee , P , ' : Ht ue : 
to build kilns sly for this purpose {| wo d. One or more pins, p, p, fur the gambre of first, from fe ai 
We have occasion uliy seen these in the vicinity | are to be put into each ofthe two poles, and a | « \ hen influence 1 tror F op 
of iron where large quantities of oss-bar, c, fora handle into the other one. as d numerot or did they move 
charcoal are é 1 smelting ores. This is the | shown inthe cut A. The joining of the three | , asd prebtnes t * me m a ' 50 
’ ‘ ry « ilatir f st 0 risla 
= 1 the old iron districts, where eces 1s not Well shown in the engraving es nd, if need he, ¢ er up fA PP V 
we at : te vicinity is becoming ro use the apparatus, lay the frame over the | the reasor eNeSS ¢ e demand protecti 
, I re built near the furnace nimal, place the gambrel upon two « site | a . to the ¢ its of ( ( 
the cha ned by those who run the f ns, and then raise up the three pieces, « who “ es t a ss : eae ( : 
— © pe my Frequently larg t B. The apparatus is very sit S easily vou t ! e shee "The cg . o 
tracts of w are pur sed mainly for this | ™m can be carried from place to place, and be | w : ew ‘ t good pro . ; ’ 
purpose. The wood is cut and corded, and after | packed away by simply taking out the pin. Mr. Jerkshire Co., Mass, Jan, 1860 F. Wuttine 
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i ri é } 4 e ao ¢ ‘ juently raise | 
t ns ‘ ms 
| No State excels Cor ticut in the size and 
| qua Vv of its turkeys, a i few hints from the 
|} note books of some of ¢ est poultry raisers 
will be aecepta to your rs. This is about 
| the time, when these to think of their 
future broods, and if not ady cone, the breeder 
should immediate f 
| A Selection of S I'wo vears old birds, both 
| male 1 fem are to be eferred, if you 
| desire fowls of the best qu y. The males 
} | 
| should we h twe hve po s and upwards 
| t females not less th fifteen pounds, By 
| care SO h¢ mm, aiew breeders have originated 
| \ ety of large bronze t vs, the males of 
eres 4 eee pe a wae — sd tly | it mat ve thirty-five pounds and 
= ? Ca ; or v : Pp () things eing equal, the larger 
‘ on el ah ten a aot { stronger the the more and bette 
ite: Gestinbic. tall ane — = eS s the bree may expect to raise. The hens 
have SEs 1 essed to us bn nformat to | of a year oid W ty earlier, Dut they Will not 
the est mo of repar them r trar , procue 80 st gel - 
: “ to Oa a Ae Vests gh the hens are prone to stray off 
eeu site tin ik eat toa change o steal ests in W ind retired places, 
t may el r to yin more conve Pnt 
ng i f ) s We cal ; 
, ae ~— al pots, by pre ig nests them. Some build 
I ette ve se queries, tha 0 V © | ; é 
, ae ’ . wi etched | these of smails s nce bY the ro 
n « ofa ‘ } s nas , . . this cove rt t th short Is tos 
ee Sacer tien I } — I and t aw gy € f ha t ¢ } 
the ommon box rn y ate thet : en the ‘ f ) The rhit 
A na 5 0 was f on € ‘ a arti e nest, the bette Ano 
“—e ; . as | fl arrel answe very good purpose, leav 
one aie é ‘ tt ‘ other, where the 
r wins : } SW ine nests may 
: : : " , . y ow 1 lining of 
’ 7 \ ! » stalks, or retuse 
x x pt ui 
{ “a 4 = ‘ ) 
, i ee I'o € »the nests, put 
me ‘ ‘ | s 4 . S for the pur 
\ é e hard f S 
i | i ‘ ~ ‘ a 
‘ re +S é PR 
“ , , ‘ " ' t ‘ f ! i 
to twenty ¢ 5 
ne \ 
le t y s i night walkers 
: ! ¢ a ittice we 
hav { a ( f I y 
1 2 KF I eat importance 
—_<+ 6 —_ i t J Ss neede 
For the An ’ ¢ ve ry be t over the 
; } | . 
How to Raise Turkeys. ere ten ote app sores: 
ae - ey ing b s to a pen, made o 
One of ‘ ndest s S f ) hous ) Ss, a es wide and four 
in the F ‘ ie Ve Sal fl f et . e mother free 
W V 1 é s young ones 
the yg w ' uw a \ t t to ove! t when it W ‘ 
' ‘ ‘ tog the eT n The pen s! 
{ ewe \ ved every give the voung a 
} ve VW ! ‘ t ire I I first week pb 
: y , eggs me 0 worms broken 
tm f \\ < ‘ é st foo After this, curds 
, . \ “ very se corn meal It 
t 
a" rhe a I pose, more Coarse 
‘ ( eve t ! | y e scaicde Z 
vers ( mixed W sand or grave 
7 ‘ i « T \ baking in the op 
ew 3 M \ y ~ lbva too exc ve 
~ ] i \ t ve g ones 4 
\ ‘ \ , t A nh otherg $ 
‘ as V é v «¢ \ 1 ‘ N ( é nust be t 
‘ i N - yw er ( 
x ‘ S e ¢ nr ( t floor 
of the : I yw y 
s \ y ( é ‘ yp, t s f t 
2 ik Is \ f at yn a bh “ set I ir 
this « aad on x t \ Provide k en fire \ e they may feel the 





As they grew 7 begin to shift for 
selves, roosts s be provided for the 
some place safe from the attacks of vermi 
common roost is a scaffold, made by p 


poles upon crotched sticks, ten or fifteer 


high should be three or four i 


The poles 
. t 








in diameter, that they may be e asily grasped 
with the claws. They should be brought up 
regularly every night to the roosting place, and 
fed there rhe young ones should have a 
rough pole, ex g from the ground or fence 
to the top of the roost, on which they can walk 
up, until they are strong enough to fly, After 
a few davs of schooling, they will come home 
regularly, and go to their places without any 
overs t \ a month or two, they will 
forage for themselves, mainly living on grass- 
hoppers, ¢ such insects as they pick up in 
the fields woods. The night feeding, how- 
ever, shi e continued, to induce regular 
ha s 

Second roods are sometimes raised, but 
where the tf t has been successful, the prac- 
tice is not adv e. Any surplus e of the 
firs iving be set under hens 

ConNeECTICUT. 
—. —_<+ so > — 
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utting 
1 feet 
nches 











For t American Agriculturist. 
Chinese Geese. 
ion 

There are at st three varieties of Chinese 
geese wl een imported into this coun- 
trv e ] l-legged, the black-legged, and 
the W f I rst two are identical in the col. 
or of the ge, and must also bear close 
affinity to the ger specimens Which are known 
under the 1 Hong Kong 

The preva g lor of the Chinese goose isa 
lichtish | 5 the different shades are very 
Jarm ] ed, and are well relieved by 
th ted bill and markings of dee p- 
er tints e s e color, and the greyish white 
f the Slight variations o n the 
‘ ( f i gs, so having them of 
: ( thers black; a delicate white 
s f itners 1s ¢ isionally seen 
at the S These pec irities are 
said to ly transmitte But the 
White ¢ sé t he not spec iV dis- 
tir S v < é cly marked, as to de- 
" ' y Sry t erealte 

There is n the aspect of the Brown 
goose ts wh stripe down its neck, its 

M4 e\ voice S cere ous strut, 
t s af of seldom being in ¥, all 
wl s me from ¢ i If it did 
( 4 { ait has no oundt been 
} es y hundreds, or jf Ips 
thous s ~ Phis beaut n its 
sha S ne Water ti 1 resemobies 
ttre s“ ) s e the swan in o ier rTe- 
spects t st ugh the watery element with 


in, its 
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) ist st s ‘ “ 4 S tall a Jitlie | 
raised, giv go vtit ! airy appe irance, mMov- 
ing ont vater with apparently little or no ex- 
ertion, and we may say, exhibiting 
t er actions dignity and grace.” 
The rt are loud and sh and are uttered 
often whena stranger or enemy appears. It is 
s more W than the Hong Kor or Atri- 
can goose Nothing can stir about the premises 
in the night b t sounds the alarm. No watch 
doug cou guard the premises with more Vigi- | 
lance than e Chinese goose | 
Althou i native of a warm climate, this bi 
appears very wel! naturalized in this country It 
seems to st the severe coid of our winters as 
well as the common goose Ihe only or greatest 
objection t is their early laying, whict 
often occurs in the dead of Winter. The write 
onee pos sé animported Chinese goose whit . 
commenced laying in the nonth ol November, a 
did not cease nt she pro uced over forty egus 
We have ver known the:u to show any dis- 
position to after the umnal la ] 
erally fed with oats, boiled potatoes, et { 
Chine yg se W nthe S; ig. lay from twer 
to t eg xvre she be ns to sit, and ag 
inthe Aut l after her mouit, from ten to fh 
teen i f 
Thev r aller in size than our comn : 
geese, al vhat they lack in size they make wp ~ 
In prout f They are valued four their be 
i 
ty, their ¢ yreecing, and aptituce to 
They couple and breed with thecommon goose 
Hybrids between them and the common goose 
are prol he common goose; the second, and 
ird cross I h prized by some, as producing | 
third ero n h prized by some, as produ g ANEW VARIET F BROC rt 
finer birds ar of much better flavor; and | F : 
] 
. locke the hi 1 of > Chir > . | | f 
many flock lood of the Chinese goose may | The Cabbage Family.—(#rassica ) and has a stem n e it; but instead of the 
often be tract by the more erect gait of the birds. > he Sé 1 i 1 
| } : , ‘ ’ 1 ate 
nore } id F ‘ . 
accompanied Dy a faint stripe down the baek of A person who did net KNOW ca “ ! \ eav 4 
: . . - be ( eit t y ; . 
the neck C. N. Bemenr - osity, yet v ew a i t rae . sa 
‘ i s first cousir t Cauliflowe | ) 
on ee , S|Z m4 ‘ vhich 
Bri els Sprouts. et It will be . : 
Hungarian Millet for Horses and Cows. it it even has such near « : 
i ! 
ee ( them “blood r ! rt ‘ } 
i, r ‘ tate ante } as - : : —e ( 4 rut ( 
Freque nents have appeared in the pa- | Jongs peculiarly to beet Bat 4 ; 
pers, to the ef t that Hungarian mille grass timately « nected with the ¢ e ¢ p I os 
tw ' ‘ ) { ‘ } 
¢ ~~ ‘ = } ( a 
ness ¢ i the svmp nsot founder " eptable visitors t the dinne? ‘ \ 
9 0.) SSC loubt as 1 b }} L fe \ e P 
We ree zn. N expre adoubt a thev are in atte ince. t 5 the fan / f Sit 
} 8 < t fro ) ‘ A ( ft ed 
to anys I mh proper e ge itself All of these e desc ed 
‘ ‘T P 
ing In i é comm Lon f fore | commo source, the J re] yr of t s : 
‘ e nt Mr ‘ I on to 
durist, a V t mae Mr. H. G ffi familv be ng none other than that ve P ; 
thie ew f subiect > rit | ; . t ( y nm @ Sitiall head, 
sustains 0 tye subject He w es and n itself useless plant, the w ca e i 
het . f t f $ I threw t rot 
substance as a | found growing among the cliffs of Devonshire ~ lack 
} | } . s fa oft A pro ! 
‘IT th more rses are injure 'y a want of | and Cornwall, in England This 1 ¢ r ' . : 
, fi ov Phe f riat 1 Ww 
Hungaria et, than by the use « I have wild cabbage n deference perhaps to its ¢ 
. ) . A ( it y f S a / Seed wa 
Kept horses cows upon the hay left fler tinguished progeny, is dignified with the ; 
» . oi . , Save Vn ] ’ y ‘ ve ré eT 
threshing They eat it better than herds-grass sounding, aristocratic, botanical title of “Bras 
- F f ce ive shown the 
and the cows ep in etter c lian on overacea Viewing a large Drumiead ( ibbage 
: , a s \ i r form ; whe 
other hay ses are allowe to eat With | One would hardly suspect it to be of such | 
: t ( f { thie Was in @arne 
the see ) 4 be likely ) leave the hav rentage, for its ancestor has no hea eing 
oo > new ‘ va ety is ect ‘ 
nd eff \ ye the same as feeding them | only supplied with small buds and flowers 
P ( of | , f ( i 
ex is 7 er g } as oats or co The products obtained rom this or ¢ 
¢ of one of 1 nt " ve re 
The s “ s some fhitv po s >the bushe ire among the striking ustrations of w may 
and is ve y It 1 tun of the hay, cut ve Obtained by long cultivation—with vegetable 
4 : : = t I & Valu ie I the common sort he. 
before tl f s ripe, is better than a tun of | as well as with men—that which was vorth- ; ; 
( se Vie g more | s If itt the e 
coarse clover or herds-grass We can raise ess bud only, is developed into a comely form I ; 
: ‘ t of ng . 2 eners t il rove ¢ 
twice s muc n grass, as we can of the of great size and great value Thus, after long ; I . 
| - va e al m We id eep an eye upon 
common g ses it succeeds on sa v la S( g in the garden, the straggling wild cab } 
al = ’ ’ . 7 
succes lhlakeé etl to obtai 
where 0 kinds fa i sowed a piece in May | bage is taught, so to speak, to close its buds | mn 
i &s i m here 1 a8 our friend 
" 1} hs | f ids 
last, on | d the vield was 3% tuns is in Brussels sprouts, to expend its force on | ‘ 
; ‘ Stes Nh ae ihe i Er ' e ¢ sh to spare us a little 
per acre be esuing l gave lt Y bushels the terminal (end) bud to form Ca re. or to | 
a ner I thir ‘ | 
of seed pe € | Kit wo ve a good plan combine its flowers into compact cluste ' W onpDer Yrecp or Ca 3ge —S_.M Oshorne, 
in improving upland meadows, to plow and sow ecome the succulent Broccoli, or ( flower. | Shiaw ( M to the Agriulturise 
ate Toman . Pe — 7 . ’ . 
with Hung millet, and seed with Timothy, | Without dwelling upon the mode of producing | « f f . n at the rate of 87 
aa oh , } | P | . 
mowing the Hungarian the first season, and the hese varieties, we will only speak now of | tur It st dpe ' ve stated that 
tu | that 
. a — . ‘ * ; : 
Timothy the nex | Broccotl.—This is cultivated like a cabbage, | the plot was small, conta e pl the re- 
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How Tobacco is Grown and Prepared for 
Market II. 








{ 
” 

Fis Cry RE After the plants are set, some 
v re off ms,and some will die from 
trans 4 Yew nts should be put in the 
y cies as s f ire made, until about 
the tenth o Vié r Which it will be too late 
f em to mature To | ten the growth of 
these late set plants, it is a good plan to give them 
BOT ft D ure 4 mixture of three parts 
rT , ot plaster Ww be 10 lto aid ther 
{ Some piv ithe ad Is before the 
j ré et. at f e of about 500 pounds of 
y t e aere After b strown in the 
( overed by throwing up a light furrow 
onea f I Live ant ethen set uponthe 
r f If this is not done in the first preparation 
of the fie or planting, the dressing may be a 
| 1 at the first weeding, about ten Cays alter 
1 f cove rit with the noe 

| l re of this crop is much e that 
q » only t it will not bear neg! tas well 
r f 1 secor cing, the ground should 
be «de | between the rows, to make a 
mellow for the 1 ) penetrate. The ho 
} \ ) ept movin 3 often 

) ( s 1 leaves ar so } we 

1 ere ‘ 1 bie ope 1 } M inv ¢l 

¥ y et 1 ‘ but no crop pays 

‘ t of e soil. Not 
wee e suff ¢ tobacco field . 
' 3 ce 

NEY ) 4 set t ? @ 
t es e so de ve to 
" \“ S from § t 
’ | I re n the ( ‘ 

' s. No sind 

5 nine f s wo ‘ 

y f new pl ns 
‘ 5 One 

t t I SB f \ y 


, ‘ f \\ ere 
er 4 ) 
I ‘ iu ind 
[ + evs the ‘ 
t vat S nx 1 
I i \ e w Ss ve 
‘ WW W , 
. on ¢ h side « é 
¢ ve « olo ots: the 1 F 
eX f y cx I ) 
] er 1 
( 
| y ‘ t ‘ i ty ‘ j ‘ 
i t t 
ene VI s t » Worn I 
| Vv does not y ’ n i ( 
t i eX 
cet \ cro \ 
a8 es ove 
i S t y 
Ww « \ $ s I 
~ | = i 
\ ces an t 1 ¢ 
s t elen st 
« 
} NIN t N np S KERIN The ect 
i t ) growe s, to t \ 
c S ) ri few ; 
| 
I é s s 
t ne \“ 1 seve re ects As the 








nts approach n 1 w outon the 
i ) n ‘ ‘ ? ri s must ‘ 
removed so afte “ ‘ Ls¢ togethe with 
*h sma Paves as ¢ t be ully deve re 
Ihe place where the see stem is to be broKxen 
off, depends some the s of t} 
plant About six if es f the top is the rule 
more. in the cases of small late plants and less 
n the more vigorous The nomber of leaves a 
plant will mature be readily learned by ex 
ve ence They 1 ' n six to twelve leaves in 
common fields 
A «hoot is thrown ont at the foot of every leaf 
stalk. which must be very carefully remove: 
| throws the sap » the leaves, and expands 
then These ope gs 4 p the pl ntof a 
superfluitie 1 the f presents a goodly ar- 
ray of long bro leaves, upon stems from two to 
four feet h 
Curtin P AN H XG It takes t 
three 1 s fre SF g the ints, to mature a 
They begin te nea spotted and yellow 
nearance, the velvet ylityof the growing 
if is lost. the ve s become swollen, a the 
eal ‘S € wit 1 clea! brittle { ( 
ture ppon the under side It seems full ¢ 
1 tl ckens up texture ] s sa < 
time with the crop, a demands the closest at 
‘ ) da of the cultivator The value 
oft tobacco depe 31 n its unde ‘ if a pe 
( tr fermentat es siOwly the shade 
er cutting 8 t f s worthless 
ind over ripe plants e al ferior article 
however sk y r Phe fe enta ngives 
apeculiar ¢ ) to e leaves, which depends 
« W t 1 of owth it ch 
they ere es iin the ¢ M4 
t ess Thee t s some shade of 
‘ imon, t n changes somewhat 
Ww r 1 8 W es of iuxury 
All the I reé 1a orm maturity 
t best tot e the i cleanin the cutting, 
rs the é 3; are mo ye to injury 
n the sun e WwW t rain. When the 
oft I ( the desired matu 
ve l nmed ely Ihe 
q e ve f ng, as the mid- 
i ft ¢ ft Te D Lli¢ a ] i t 
e f f . ca The: 
s ' plants, w 
1 isten Lhe nge the co 
} » as to S| t ¢ Ir i hot weath 
é the plants shou ! pe ¢ mil two or three 
ck 1 the é ) After cutting, the 
t re I ne ‘ sionally and with great 
‘ None | 1 ible hands should be 
yout th ‘ W he the dew falls, the 
e | ’ es oi three or four 
rethe us ove night. Plants cut 
t eve I tu ouched until the 
ext dav at 11 A. M., when they are turned over, 
the s s ad tin to dry off the 
re, they! d immediately to the 
abe The ts f er in the day, and Jaid 
eaps tt ¢ ( e opened as soon 
s the dew ts off “ thoroughly wilted, or 
ivy rate lye € l ociock, they should be 
yuused. Every t should be handled by the 
Any t e leaf is a serious dam 
ge r puts ) yer grade if the assort 
There isa ( t of dif.erence between 
ve 1 th \ 3 oun on wh.ch the 
, vator s! s eve in the 
Topacco Sut he South, fire is much used 
cu g | the North, the s Ss are so 
ile tha s needed, and a be era 
s secu Ss ss depends yst ¢ V 
1 m the com te ss of the ventilation, which 


sho ' it at the side 
: f ut is, to have a bi ng 

twenty f eet W to give room tor two tiers 

of twelve ot or poles The tobacco is 

hung upon these rails in tiers one above the ot 

er, about five f art. The building is made 

high enongh to accommodate three, or at the 





most, four these tiers. The tobacco poles are 
supported by ts beams, five feet apart, at 
the sides a e middie of the building The 

ng of t uns up and down, and every 
third boa 3 shed with hinges Ventila- 
tion 1s so] for at the bottom, either by 
raising thew f ed a short distance above the 
grour or by y gy aoeors swinging vertically 
on each side of the barn. The lower tier of dry- 














ng plants shouid not come within three feet of 
the ground Phe ro ilso, has a ventilator ex 
tending the whole length of the ridge, and made 
with valves some ¢ like a window blind, soas 
1o urnis even n showerv weather The 
1din ea he whole establishment is, to 
carry off ofthe plants as fast as pos- 
sible w il heat. The roof must he 
e fra I for the plants are greatly 
camaged we g alter the drying has com- 
menced 
The nun plants that can be dried proper 
vt ma twelve-foot T depends upor their 
SIZ rhe est plants, say from four and 
{ to five feet n length, should have from 
ten to twely es space, or from twenty four 
to twenty ¢ t ts to ara Four-foot plants 
“ oi m t to forty to the rail, and tl 
small 4 t fifty The curing of tohae 
co, either with « vithout fire, ts an art that ean 
only be le f by practice It requires skill 
and good gment that ean not be communicated 
by the fuilest escription We w ll only add 
urther, that in the mest drying weather, with a 
clear northwest w it is advisable to close the 
ventilators on the windward side, and in rainy 
we they be closed up tight As the 
air arvir Oo s makes the best artic'e, we give 
n ecti v y by artificial he these 
may be f the Agriculturist Vol. XVI, p. 54 
Atte ( process inthe sheds, which 
es tw ee months, the leaves are strip- 
pe SS f packed for market As the 
preserv f eaves whole, is a matter of a 
g alofu tance, damp weather !s select- 


Sf When tl 














U th i 2 stem 18 Lbore m 
y drv. the leaves may be safely packed. Tobac- 
co once ha too wet @n not be dried, and if 
boxed up tor n t will spol ree grades 
of tobacco, and sometimes four, are made in the 
assorting I ect wrappers consisting of the 
hest n pe vYrappers consisting of large bro- 
cen leave he smaller ones; and the balance 
for fillers 
+ Oe ae 
Planting Sorghum. 
° 
A subse er writes from Morgan Co, O., as 
follows [am gratified with the encourag 
rep s OF n I have manufacture three 
small crops W very good success, and at the 
same time gained some valuable « xperience I 
would recommend to all intending to plant the 
coming s secure good seed, which is 
now p y,* use it liberally. Better have a 
qua tity to out than be obliged to plant the 
second 1 r f t does well at three feet 
apart each W ‘ hve canes in a i! when 
*T e is able guiry for good sé which 
es ) entiful in s market. Those 
“ ive as of re y go see shouid adveitise 
{ s Qe | e, € Eo.) 
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well s S 1 f y The new stables at the Lou e just 1 six < we P ; ' 
verize g 1 The t s of intere Decorat the ' : 
sh ! tI ground is W n, say s f olite wit vas, ¢ + yt vhie P 
this fromthe 6th to the 10th of 5th water jets, and f d w t late " . 
i Mf yverments, thisb ng aff tter I ) t \ | P oO nental 
>< ——t @ ee we yn for he es than m é | to 4 . \ : 
| times P Yroor 30) f t longa a 17 ‘ = ‘ ‘ T 
An Interesting Letter from Abroad. | nae nies ee oe we wens tens ek Prat if 
esices a row ol stalis oneach side wt hace tanee. our new P " - t 
vs i i L ib On a 
Fish C Napoleon's Horses—A new Plant for | "date 82 horses. When lighted up with gas at | Castle s er know 
. < { Tait Ss 7 P | ght, the effect s quite str “ QO st r S sf » I i x , 
td i En Nurs ‘ een stalls f{ 1dd horses i o3 . t i i 
I it and 1 l t MES af a for Was . 4 "i 
j ei Eng and | O fluor are t coach house . €o t i t 4 
] tin F j et 60 ca ges Near the are . . ed f 0 
n eee oe Sis | ms and other offices, w ve the | The Eng , \ f \ 
t yw” etter Sa el B. | apar Sto rooms and ers r i fay ‘ , 
Parsons s I ef re tt hyear the stabies The number of these exce s 300 ; 1 y 
i ‘ ting new piants, not | most pr t order and milit pre | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the Ce "ark, € The letter was a familia P jvacs 6 - Oo Lape sue o ent 
hic g ‘ ‘ t owe ave f 4 | yever, isn tl . | it ein r ‘ ~ \ 1 
be ‘ f Ving extracts I ne 300 horses and 180 earr ‘ee ( il S ety No r ‘ 
“6 | thus f nd every day somet} r t n here, and others in the T el St ( S \\ H 
to ¢ \ f ( that u er this ‘one | ( ‘ R t f t « 
powe cs ” © 1 concentration of Y I ee t t Bor ssing ult has ju Pr " { sM ee \ 
fort } ient of great resource r new t f é ent alled S s cvtnne 
v y is ewh s \ t ey v of Cuenz New G ; s \ «¢ ‘ ) 
t ! $ In the [ ed States | tisa i > W grow » the \ re 
I re es e always vakened ee teet as s root two ¢ t 
é V rove f Lt to ) { of t ( S those neare th « ‘ ( f 
ere idvance mu e t ré ly va r ind eo 
of priva é ( | t { t secot tie é ‘ , 
some go t Br f temy dis I i eper, are W f i 
covert ng fish a vo 4q ‘ an be eat \ It is sa ) ‘ | é 
W iso g y il the po s Wwe SOO ve well, and it is tl t tha ‘ 
f UO i icts, the Fre 1 Gov f he tw be a fo 
nie t { ri 3 I means t 1uS¢ 
exter X m now € ‘ st ‘ 
Basle. Receiving profits of n 
note a few < ) m D ( Ss t } ‘ et é i t niss ( 
would er riday., I « ‘ A | i tw ‘ | 
him, with M v of the Evening Post, who ess 1 pure 
alwavs s ri yyment la In Ho ure the Fre , 
of . Coste is a | sor int English. The J P 
Co eue and BS < at og a ( s vi { Ir I 
young the mysteries « thes | P ( ' 
| 
oh « | ) ory was ver F pris a x 
tant I ss of g unde ‘ ind their | , 
’ Z an ' I g lish P f I , 
] $ fD ¢ ul LO ¢ ) s } i 
oO e sx S The { ) I ros el i PF 
mer B itv ‘ Si ‘ e each (33 7 Th é ‘ 
I e eY there ‘ t y rely I iit t thie 4 
s! f j vO g fl \ eX 7 t iW P he Ire 
tens vg ¢ Vv x if , ve een e todo Few i P . 
to g é ture, and long : re conseque y the 
t + iw i ,W t he nurs \ ‘ ‘ if . x 
rece\y é fish just hatched | } W those of Eng Of t f ) I 
this esta t _— I ol y : anon W 1 are ¢ Vy two ¢ thre large ¢€ nie . 
Sé y cx sto all | 8s of Europe I) est yt ¢ 1 to our best An 
Lost . : the | S I} f t returne yma tour of ‘ é 
0 s reat to the mong English nurseries. I examine | 
v 3 ‘ 1 S ' Ss to do the largest Ams . 
( e€ Dat to Ss OW ee y ce ' ‘ S arge specimens of some 
liv , ce mo at sea it w Picca Nordmaniana a mr; Mr. | : 
‘ 1 in three years in a pond, a ( s 30 inches high comm I 
ia t ‘ 5 Ss vu notote S v eas i price wh hno 
t SIZ the ¢ v } us In general sto wey | ( 
ways i 0 e spe : t \ not com! with t 
g ‘ who ( ( of rie ] Line tre 1 
pre pisci \ € f é t esa v eties ¢ 
8 yvealth to v ¢ 1 : more than one half of ; ‘ 
Stat now embark t. Th n the nurseries at Flushing. In 
a ia 4 i Cal gy ere t ‘ green e pla e the \ 
wl one day work l ever 1 anal Wide cwineds \fe 
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in this division of the natural kingdom ; for here are no males to be found, except towards the | with their antennae, evidently soliciting them to 
| 
































the naturalist finds the very singular anomaly of | Fall. This is a beautiful provision of our Creator; discharge this luxury for their accommodation. 
a crealu ul e time producing young from the 5 . snese iittie creatures most good-naturedly at- 
4 F 
egg, as is ihe perfect insect at other times, and i 4 tend to their wants, and hungry ants can be seen 
without im gnation—‘‘ even to the ninth gencra- $ traveling up to make their solicitations, while 
fion,”’ says Bonnet (a great naturalist of Gene- } those who have gorged themselves are slowlv 
Va), Who, alter much patience and care, discov ‘i f descending on the other side They live toge th- 
‘ this extraordinary fact. Hetransmitted the 4 er in great harmony on a leaf, seeming to mutu- 
results of s experiments to Reaumur, at Paris, } aily like such companionship amazingly. I have 
who announced them tothe Academy. A great z known the ant after a while to become positively 
sensation was produced among the savans, at lazy and indifferent to work, and remain all day, 
least among those skilled in this branch of natur- sometimes weeks, reveling in his newly discov 
al history \t the unanimous request of the | ered Capua. Every one execrates these little 
members of this Institution, the most eminent torments, but they have the place in creation, 
living nat sts at that time were requested to i Would ieave a great ink if exterminate 
follow upt narveious statement According When at maturity they compose the food o 
lv, Bazir Strasburg, Lvonnet and Tre nbley | most every ins f the beetle and bug families 
residing at the Hague, Bonnet himself at Geneva, Many birds exist on them, and they are also use- 
and Réaumur in Paris, undertook each separ y ful in keeping down too luxuriant veget } 
theirown experiments, Which were em y The t rem for keeping them » 3 
ecesst on the louse of the rose, of the poppy, to sift very fine wood ashes (drv) over ey t 
of the elde nd of the willow, Aphis rosa A, o% eur ¢ 7 the earth and 
Pu pave 1. sambuci 4. salicts.) The account | the | tim the ot firn nd t ng it sie 
is too long for extracting, but the result was | wn In time e leaves absorb the stror 
completely proved, and entirely satisfactory to eS ( he 3 t « tre 
every one 3 et, in pursuing his experiments | é ving the | t rrende Y 
farther, ** se ed an individual Aphis at the mo- | tally e A es. Then 
ment of its th, then her progeny, and so on they hav »p er to nble ove uch 
successively, | | he saw the fifth generation 3 as sofa f kers 
produce i Ww it any intermediate pa ) able « et . ‘ 
I have ) 1 Ss essful up to the hy the ‘ e op S a 
Scan stand anv amo tor Cc 1 « heat 
cenerat and ther ive up counting from w ; ; ; ; \ ty 6 t } It the 
ness. In December I placed one Aphis rosa ist aqoncgre Shot ee ee ee the vere rake away 1 
y easily ed Therefore, to secure the f nty 
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} an Safety of the species and fuard aga t any 
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s 4 h are dependent u nthem as L eat ' — Nat : wis ; 
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. ficent Power, ever watching over and protecting ” . ' salah . 
all His creatures, even the most insignificant. . se ios : 3 
Ay If you examine the iusect in fig. 4, 
\ | you will perceive two small tubes, A — 
G, at the end of the body. These / = ; 
} 
are the honey tubes If you wateh \ \ a 
| at ect under a magnifier, you will Vay A 
perceive that, as fast as it imbibes \ Ne : - # , 
: ~ - . —<sagpalli 4 . 
the lice of the leaf, it ejects a drop ‘ » 
| of clear sweet | juid from each tube 
| which s greedily devoured by the _ ¥ 
very voung, who have not strength Fig. § he det <$ = : . nt . 7 va : : , : ae : 
A to puncture for themselves (unless 
Z | the leaves are very tender.) until after their first | forces operating for and against him, feeling as 
f | moulting. Their antenne are always laid flat on | sured a strong a powerful 4 ra 
| their backs during the time they are sucking things to work for S t good, events V 
ay Ants are exceedingly fond of this saccharine | a+ 
] quid, an 1, strange as it may seem, they actually Wash for Fruit Trees Insects. 
Fig 5.—T carry off the eggs of these Aphides, to rear % 
D yitless,. if the yLin which our tree stand 
them in their own nests, fur the purpose of ob- 7% 
tra (they are very indifferent what plant they live | vere we an ce ' , : here 
on.) which was free from insects and healthy , ' tie need of W y the trunks and 
It was in four months literally imbedded in these | ' ches. For this wo Keep them aug 
mites, with not a healthy leaf upon it, and nota ( t they wo ook quite fresh and hea 
male among them all. [tis still more extraor- t it be rememoe 1 that no raping and 
dinary, that towards the Fall the females lay ing W ste : ‘ , 
eggs ; these hatch in six or nine days—these ood management. x¢ nik COE: Tee 
insects, afte ndergoing four moultings, come f Maeet Fruk-trees © icp ae 
out at the last winged They now pair on the good dose of potash or to to keep them 
wing, and the subsequent generations proceed as nt ss One of ese is the W d iphts 
represente ve, giving birth to young, which ¥ seLOW, WES & SOTs OF CoWwn) a 
in their turn become parents in forty hours ! CFING ane Cones — on oo oe 
Another s ir fact is, that after a female a parachute to float him about from tree to tree 
has paired, she is no longer viviparous, (that s, when he wishes to travel He est oth root 
produces no ore living young,) ut deposits . : ani feet y on the » oF the : i 
eggs. There is no doubt that Aphides breed with- Fig. 7.—The last Ecdysis, or change of skin, when it bark, which he | t sin order to extract his 
out pairing never pair except when winged | emerges the perfect winged insect, as seen in fig. 1. food. He has a spe lliking for old, rough-barked 
Several entomologis's maintained they pair before | taining this beverage. Any fine Summer day you trees, as their crevices afford good hiding places 
being brought forth, but this was proved er- may see the ants standing beside t Aphides on 7 e is alsot s 1 or B Louse 
roneous by Reaumur, Bonnet, and others, for there | pear and apple trees, soothing and coaxing thein I s a dark brown, scaly insect, which has a 
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teé tis essen f sort of vines, like all othe wild sorts, runneth on lot of mar r Scorne « 
1 fT ' s one < vo t the ground, and taketh | 1 of whatsoever it rie I of e€ f t of 
tir P neeteth with, but the grapes are sm and white { 3 , 
A : j ‘ ‘ ' ’ > +! 
\ tre nie sease or health through the vith tle sappe or juyee in them the re rs t t moe } ra 
seeu as st uugh the bud nell twice as bigge as others There is anothe Rather. set them n ope worder. we 
4 , | f y tr ' s ‘ 

B . 2 M Kn ght and his ) ywers al sort that hath b reer piew grapes, and sourer in Sa ve,a ifthe seasc I ves Very ary r 
proy rate a bu bears fruit precisely | taste A third they call the Fox grape of hath 1 e bushes some old hay , bark ( 
ts pare \ t from a seed is often diff 1 regged bark | very broad leafe, without y sort e, f m Every Sy 
ent ¥ t this Is so only with sé s div ym almost. but dented, and tl g < take off this h, s mat 
of varietie \ 1 have been brot t into white, but smelleth, and tasteth like untoa fox turn the } Pr e with a firm nd J 
artificia ltivatio In their natural Parkinson speaks of another v h sle . | f I ‘ 
state. see their | irents as faithfully der, eddish hes with Ie pe ft eS ( « e »> flow | 
as buds ) It still holdst therefore greene colo ! somewhat thi ¢ f f sf ep ¢ | ers 
that tree from b Ss. are not esse! V f e is like the other native sort rm t r ) ‘ ei i! cro 
short r t those from seed They t i sk e and kerne than substance ¢ , ( i " event the ; 
effect, ne trees, and hav in their 1 e as + ee y t » let } ty « 
rood a ¢ t rr long life as any other trees No f Pre t 
g g ° | 

; The Grape Mania. 

Now. fact t t anv of our v eties o t ] r } 

~ 
‘ y rou [Two t aba ' . } 6 ’ > 
trast are Ars ete ee ee ; Heartily as we sympatiize in the interest now * 
early a f which Mr nig ( ( f 
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fin ,” i G ) r | 
« * ¢ oO 17 | ne ri é ’ 
: ‘ N ' P , Pip ence tothe introduction of fine grapes, we ve , ; ’ x . 
ir | f ‘ aving out as eVv Oo mit to &s t ' V 
pin ; ’ - t « there is danger thatthe matter will be ove , a 
have dor ng »> his theory, thirty or more } = st ng 
done 1e OT eis a deiicious fruit, but by no 
years ares thriving in perfect hea \ so ‘ 
5 means a fair substitute for the apple and pear S 
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Ss 1 Oo ( try. Manv<« ~ ve \ , . { 
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— Downing's See g, and some foreig . 
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~ rival in interest the much noted gardens of the old world we here presentas tch, as Deling an object of interest 
Wonderful Plants. The men who contribute their time and money to this en- and perhaps the only one of the kind that wiil be in flow- 
en ame terprise wiil deserve y haveanh 1} place inthe regard 
Those w ‘ ust e, if they turnt ge f the multitudes who, in future years, W gather here 
17. (Ja N “ he find a dea tion and miniature from our own <« niry, to see splay of the wonders of 
representa f the Ce y Plant or America A lu vegetation now only access to the inhabitants of 
' . 4 4 1 Americ Wot } e,a the favore ew able to cross the Allant J 
de I sw f I Fi \ n, bula ts | 4 e beg + sveuar there hanced to be in | 
I c wit ‘ ves t age ¢ al to f eR & ens, a the of these curiosities 
an. then fe nce. a the only time ] z S exist f the vegetable k n,a H ve Yuccefolia, of which 
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« f f _ 
A s. I e Mex 
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are interesting, as Struting the great va- 
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, \ ) can Aloe, though u ke it in general ap- 

" pearance. The Aloe has thick lanceolate 

a vy ho. ever se n leaves with ked spines on their smooth 
l ‘ ‘ edges, and se s an erect stem from 

« ‘ ten to forty feet, with branches ke a 

] s pyramidal candelabrun The Agare yuc 


d narrow leaves, 






from half ar t e anda half inches 






specimen here shown is about six feet 


is dex ited with numerous Dar- 









, . > ’ 
er nea eaves, oO racts 








} , G s 
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f ‘ with green flow 
I ‘ € sh forth stamens 

¢ e : low I stem grows erect at 
firs t the flower spike be- 
ge 

' . 
Ss 
1 \\ , 

, : —= 
at v “ , - 
esta s ! 
the ¢ y s a 

An € f h 

P nent w Agave Y EF a. In Bloom in January at the Royal Botanica Jarden (England ) 

‘oxrlove—(D thought. Giver ert mmediate directions Flowers from the Prairies. 
oxg.ove . 
e ' of a competent phys i it is doubtless ofter ~ 
l S highly ornament ‘ eneficial for diseases of the heart and other or- We have several communications from sub- 
1 ed « vem 8 A s; but as it ve poison if taken In scribers at the west similar to the following post- 
¢ oe 5 . ‘ a . ¥ 
er in Sibley Co.. Min writes I w over doses, or imrt f vy, We can not advise its script to a business letter from A. G. Smith, 
Ke to I ‘ \ 1 : = y seed i | e except by the sk ll physician Young Ame 2 Warren Co., ILL: ‘ Here on 
1) { ] er I vy where t x We > en ° , 
ied Digita shes ; , Foxglove grows wild in many parts of Europe, the prairies a ndreds of flowers which under 
: ' . ‘ t Ido not know ‘ { } 
KhoOwnA, icing its beautiful flowers in mid-summer. | cultivation and eastern care and treatment would 
¥ . ‘ | ' rar “ tT} t vit tic 
mene : - Bese oh. this country it is cultivated as an ornamental | be acquisitions....If it suit your convenience, I 
‘ e heart I in ©x , ey . ‘ f int, and by herb growersfor the drug will be happy to forward specimens in the sea- 
‘ t the ) talis Wo ibea er ( ( i : " : . ‘ 
: ~ A large | nm of that produced for the son for yo tion and analysis ;.also such 
, The s 0 s t 4 : : 
noes B : f urpose is grown by the Shakers at Lebar seeds as I may be able to secure of desirable va- 
a ed Foxglove s been off , : : ‘ 
eben y ‘ ros N. ¥ The leaves should be gathered the rieties We shall be glad to receive s } 
tow seer vO V s t (No. 42 ; 
vear, nme » re or n the ¢€ V specime sand seeds, and as far as practicable 
ofl ‘ ( 1ot this v f ' 
¢ - , ud of flowering, se r only the fresh, ful w“ examine and experiment with them La&t 
(Ja N As ne ’ n own The ca rliv drie eaves should then vear wet ver a hundred specimens of vari- 
* > " 1 but Ww I 
' . \ es or canisters, and ous kinds, but ow ng to several untoward circum- 
. y tit s fi cnt to ) ‘ 
" t i“ > wav trom the } 0 vise thev soon deter stances, the experiments were not very satistac 
! ‘ ‘ 
\ s f t ) . ‘ 
svs ¢ Ihe ed leaves e kept bv nearly all torv The coming season we hope to give much 
aaa aad htness - tow " 
| ‘ ogists, but unless preserved as above ected, more attent to this department It will not 
| 5 they can not be r yn after having been on be possible to attend to any small parcel consist- 
vj)< I e « s ct | a 
cit \ 1 vear < s 0) correspot and oth ing of only a see or two. and not ace mpanied 
ers may sav rown ives. if done under the with full and definite descriptions Vhen any 

*y\ et s es wt h give § ; : : , Y - 

on of aco et ' rrist, with his Dis one sends plants or seeds, we hope they will send 

ces 4 « sce y t ‘ - 4 

w hic ve ses ‘ nsatory formulas fore himas a guide; but as many particulars as may be, including infor- 
5 or. le vulsions, a { pushed far P ering the is resulis that it might mation whether the plant be annual, biennial, or 
Sedatives ass ‘ 7 SURTINS * ay ee ee produce, we must aga idvise all to avoid its perennial, the kind of soi] and location most nat- 
‘ “ : . ent % a . saod nhvaic } : annarent preference fi ight or shad f 
« produce free discharge of urine use except when order y @ good phy an | ural, apparent preference for light or shade, ete, 
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need be added. He also recommends the berries | wreaths, rosettes, etc., are made by sewing to 


Gardening in Old Times. 


- 


The writer’s library has lately been enriched nal. Spikenard is a perennial herb easily grown, acorns in their cups, walnut shucks, ete., dispos 


ed to suit the taste of the maker. The interstices 


and if liked, will furnish fruit for cooking when 


for making wine which is palatable and medici- | the pasteboard small whole cones of hemlock, 
by an English book on gardening, written a cen- | 
| 


tury and ahalfago by Charles Evelyn: a few ex- | most other fruits are out of season. Not having | left, are filled with the scales of the pine cones; 
tracts wiht amuse the readers of the Agricuiturts! tried it, Wwe can not speak further of its value, | yellow pine are the neatest. These are sewed on, 
“ About the latterend of February lapping one over the other, like 
graff apples, pears, &c., in the clift, shingles upon a roof, thus hiding 
and so continue till the end of March, the stitches A very neat rosette 
when the sap ses briskly: the is made hy cutting off the bottom 
new moon the best time.” [Some of a yellow pine cone The seed ves 
moon-gu i cultivators have come sels of the Tag Alder are pretty 
down to « y.—Ep.]....“ Gather for trimming. The seales and othe 
herbs in the full of the moon, dry parts may be glued or cemented to 
them in the s e, shewing them to the |} eboard, but they look neater 
the sun a little, only to keep them when sewed. The separate pa 
from being musty.”....° Sow winter when finished, are joined, and the 


herbs in the new of the moon' 

“Gather olitory seeds, clioping the 
herbs with one handfull of the ground 
before full of the moon.” “Tn 
Spring, cover tender flowers and 
evergreens th mats or canvass, strung on strong thread or fine wire 


from the farewel frost and easterly Similar trimming is s@wed around 

















winds.’ s tree impaired the edges of the basket. and of 
by removing, and other accide nts, the handle Four large acorns in 
are many t es recovered by a milk verted and glued to the bottom, 
diet, that ting it with a portion form neat supports.....Fig. 2 repre 
of wate y adininistere sents a picture frame, made of the 
sometimes ¥ if the tree ow same! te als. the p stehboar t 
mtoapit of 4or5 feet pth. e to the woodwork ; or. the cones might 
head andt rest of the tree [ ot v ectly 1 ft \ For s 
* Conti to cleanse all parts of your warder EVERGREEN CONES FOR BASKETS, ET‘ ects, larger cones are nee ry yee 
and let not y ough 0 e when the we 3 Last month, reference was made to using nat the white pine split leng vise wit a | 
begin to peep.” [A most excellent rule.—E ) iral objeets for ornamenting rooms. There is the flat side laid \ ey 
Phe . s acommon flower, | it vieldsthe hardly a limit to the selection whi ican bem e, Va ine When a ae f tened. the w< 
fairest a le blossom of anv " for almosteverything in Nature is beautiful—tree, Pen ee ah. made of an ounce of 
verv becor ; your flower-pots or ec 1 es rock, flower, moss, bird, sect. an creel g :  diaiiend : a ee , Ps 
“TheS | ver grows very tall, and there thing, al] possess some feature, which th hand ve it two coats. adding a sa Niaa Aan oe 
fore is mos ots [Some mistake here. En of taste can use for its purpose. The Agricul/urist . for the first « t ' 1 ve 
“The S i Pipe-tree, o1 ich, bears ablos- s receiving specimens and descriptions of such or the se t Af 
som not tm ! e the Persian imine It ornamental designs, as will make this part of ou y tafecor vari ive , tior te 
flowers in Ay nd May, and vields pienty ol door department an attractive one, and » | SS _— 
suckers . i nice plant, and requires the much, we trust, to create and prove taste. | ine the a , P 
Skill ofaec ous artist for its management " nth we ustrate he me { } ‘ . 
Oia: tar ante wesesdiana be 2h ay a ‘his oc oats aeerneten tai nate Music in the Family. 
If Marv giidced with ve ow, evergreen cones Wr mak y ianey a Cles, Spe a 
and a sort of lt variegated with white, very de- | mens of which were furnished vy Miss Anna Pet fidla a healthful. There Pg Oper eng Reedy Se 
lightful to the e) which are to be preserved tinger, Kings Co., N. Y Fig. 1 shows a ¢ ! es and no me ‘ine more hah hits 
under warm walls basket, made chiefly from the scales of white | wey ‘ ; : poe er weer ; 
“Eug eu trees being clipt and reduced pine seed-cones, and whole seed vessels of hem Sa a ad ae i a 
to reg rms (the most beautiful whereof are bie fia icon , Be ek he 
the round i square pyramid,) make the raost the - a ental perf ? T, sehaaed 
ornament trees you can have in your garden ¢ en , ‘ . ? if | 
Su W rticultural literature in voceus PY ere 1 ‘ as siete 
no longe ick thar ut the time this country : ING ' ee ; ‘al s 
was first settled. The moon was more consult P , 1, ie 2 ta refine - 
ed than the « tion of the soil Inthe writ ngs ee . fe MI : asa in ahi 
of two thousand years ago which have come down , » whet so , p naanthes } 
to us, we find occasional scraps which indicate i iti & én: the tacte. Wha venvain 
that similar ections were prevalent then ‘ the forest en clea toh, ’ 
But as wis s we think ourselves in compari- f he ¢ crops m anfficient 
son with « fathers, there is little doubt, that a p ¥ of , P ow the Hon. « eles 
hundred ye hence, our mode of t ive, and our : , —? » 4 enioyvment of the 
notions Ol the growth of piants, Will be lowoke ie One of the greatest attractic for 
back upon as 1 fogyish in the extreme Our yung when \ ting our cite s the 
implements may only be known as curiosities, Sher 1t may be heard hers Whe shanti the 
stored in ag tural museums, and our books | farmer's household wot he ae cheerfal. as: fall of 
be quoted, as we ave quoted from the above, - s that of the merchant or the profes 
| | 
- > ee > Gee ee —ti—ti—SO | Fig. y siona man? I know of nothing more gen al and 
Spikenard Berries for Fruit. i lock ; cones of other evergreens can be used in heart-warming thanto hear the whole family 
= ; the same manner, and any desired shape given to joining in ahymn orsong. They will love each 
V. Leor writes to the Agriculturist from the work The basket here illustrated. was made other and t! rhome better for it Songs learn 
Bradford Co., Pa., that he experimented with ber- | thus: Pieces of pasteboard were cut of the | « ‘ ood, are like birds nestling in the bo- 
ries of the S enard (Aralia Racemosa) and found right shape to form the basket, when sewed to- som: the notes W he heard and loved in after 
them to make excellent pies. Others who have gether. A small wire, properly bent and sewed year The hymn sung by a mother to her little 
tasted then e says, agree with him. The berries around the edge of each piece, holds it in shape boy may in other davs be a voice that w reeall 


have a peculiar aromatic flavor, and no spice | Then the more ornamental part of the work as | him from ruin. The philosopher was not far Som 
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right w t ew Ut mgsol ana possession at not iow y fear to run away f e were | eds nd J throw outthe hint to 
tion I vho f the laws,” fo vith the judgment, and 30 the means of escane your city reade some of whom [have reason 
i " r the wa} » the heart pted, will, we hope, not be forgotten by those to know would take a trip to the country, even 
Noo it at least one President of who may chance to be iced in similar circum n the dead of winter. ifby so doing thev cauld 
t Siales owed tnuch oft the enthusiastic stances The Adv, Whose room was in the fifth rid their pren es of these pests of the 
§ t given him to the spirited ngs every- | story, had returned to it to secure some articles Brooklyn, Feb. 5 HousEKEEPER 
where sung during the canvass We can yet still remaining While in the room. the flames ———_—_——— Oo 
hear the “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” as | a smoke burst into the hall and cut off her re- 
used to swe from e thousands asseinbied at | treat She immediately closed the door tightly 
m meetings As a source of innocent and ree | at then tore » the bedding and made a rope of 
fining enjoyment, a means ot ght moral train ’ t Shoving the bedstead against the window, she 
a gentle t powe j home magnetism pa tie one end of the rope fast to the rail, and the 
rents should encourage the practice of music at | other end around her body, and let herself dow: 
the fireside. The piano may be too costly, but the | But the rope proved too short, as it reached only | An Effective Mouse and Rat Trap, which 
accordeon, the flute, or the violin, are within ‘wn to the second story and left her suspended : ; 
. n to th ind Jeft her suspen Costs Nothing. 
reach ola i eve etter than any or ali ¢ 1 the air twenty feet from the ground. Hold ng | Ques 
these that wonde istrument, the human | frmly on with one hand, with the other she un- One of the s est, and most effective traps we 
‘ ; } \ , ryt ’ nal 
organ, ta one by the ' er, adapted TO an | wound the portion around her body, and this let have ever seen is just been presented to us by 
( . | he | 
ntence ry the ‘ ) " im © | her down so far that she opped to the ground an office associate Others may have seen it 
tuned in childho ght to fill the house | without inju y Springing up as if nothing had before; we have not It consists of a piece of 
Wilh praise and with cenght Vocatist | happened, she ran to her Preceptress and asked basket or chair bottom splint, bent into hoop 
} ‘ 
| what further she could do to help others This | form, as shown at A in the engraving. Where 
- | - 
| one of the most striking instances of coo], in- | the two ends are ught together, a piece of 
} | _ ‘ 
trepid courage we have heard of How much bet- | cheese is tied in for bait The hoop is then 
| ter than to have run to the window and called for | placed under the edge of a bowl or other vessel, 
elp which probably could not have been afforded, inverted upon a ece of board, as seen in the 
| or, in despair, to have flung herself to the ground sketch 4 slight nibbling at the bait lets the 
meet almost certain death bowl dows eatches the intruder, who may 
i ‘ " 
| +. — Oa + - then be drow ! by dipping the bow! into water, 
| 1 ' ! 
| P P ne siding he apparatus is so simple 
Combined Lamp and Match Box. PI 
i a o as not to t ( Dy mice, or the n itoriously 
Annexed we present n ustration of an ar shy rats. For the latter animals, a he ivy tin pail, 
eme nvented | Shanks, of Mary or milk pan, ¢ irge earthen dish n be used 
vhicy is « ed esp vy as a conve! A weight may be put on, if necessary For mice 
e for those who { ‘asion to light a lamp a common bowl ts large enough Half a dozen 
= bowls may be rigged out and set in a very few 
g the night. [The \ vA BS : d 
I ] of the lamp s Fa MINUles 
ast . - i a ><. st OD oe _ 
a _ at Pon r , . 
New Mode of Making Brushes. \ A Home-made Shawl Pin 
° the drawer B — 
I ’ eft k s . 
tches or ta A ent sends to the Agriculturist a 
t ee . gig ae ; m be sO des shaw 1, Which is so easily and 
» ! rece! y hye Iw S t ~} . ta } r +} } 4 
s to b il ‘ cheaply made we publish it for the reneht 
I i n the manne 
\ ; The \ s ot those needing such an art and who can not 
] ve ( t ! . 
A , , ! readily pure me of more fi ed mianufac- 
A a Co s ture T ea e of bright brass, steel, or iron 
wire bent “ 
C wire, about eight inches long; sharpen one end 
} firn ( The : s 
; e, t e bristles a ' B / 
’ ‘ er é f thata . 
, D. si —— — ~ 
3 made the " man 
, witha file « grindstone, smoothing it on a 
« ice ¢ ‘ naw wt ue t i ; : fon t} oan a 
whetstone | ‘ es trom it harp end, 
» part wavy ind, : , " 
wind it twiee or three times about a round stick, 
t le ¢ » dra } . 
olds the drawer out making a coil as shown at A. At about three inch- 
S te . ' ty nt yf tr , 
tu In front of the es from A. make a single coil B; give the remain- 
j et € ing ematca ng end a turn down, then up, to make the hook 
4 { ES t e tw ( t u n rav . . ‘ 
l 2 4 MON | » the drawer ( Then twist it out towards D, so as to form 
designed, one f ’ che and the othe for } 
‘ an ee only a e flat s , Wy nit? : : ee 1 guard ove sharp point, cut it off the right 
t sticks : ‘ 
os ar ae tnke pre ength, and e | S$ completed in less time than 
: ’ —- ——-_— _-> | . ¢ 
t ‘ { n hes } we have take » ceserive u 
{ f ove f fl ‘ ‘ ii i 4 P 
' the sai en te P Freezing out Cockroaches. + 9 
, ' ale ' - Hints on Cooking, etc. 
y * : he Fditor of the A df ericuiturist 
‘ ‘ 4 2 oo 
‘ e f f . 
[. went with my family to the country, to The following nine good recipes are taken by permis- 
\ ‘ veepe ‘ 
a portion of t } ivs, leaving my city sion from a co; ghted pamphiet pesue vy Mr. Crozer, 
i I a \ ovemen of ' " J. whow ‘ r rg raged 
' se closed during what Merriam would calla { Mercer ( i, J , who mas setweniy y engaged 
3 r " | f in the bak g s ss, preparing CooK g extracts, etc. 
= po = term Upon reopening it again, the first . ; nado) i) 
We doubt 1 ir readers will find them valuabie.—Ep.J 
" " , . . +} es . her f anna 
* ao fr P 2 } discovery made, Was the large number O! appa- ‘ 
Escaping from a House on Fire. we . Atmonp Caxe.—Mix together until very light, 
rentiv de@ae COCKT* nes which traps, powders, 
—- ’ ' F 7T " id } 
: 1 lb. of sugar, at ? lb. of butter; then add grad- 
West Female S irv, at Oxford, and poisons, had failed to exterminate. Looking = 
: : . int f wl e of ces well beater up; 
( ‘ ‘ vy consumed on ti night of Jan to the cracks and crannies which they had ually 1 pint of 42 or Cees, wee . 
, ; 5 , . , 1 int r} flavor with extract of Bitter 
13 t the roof, and made | formerly infest sca! vy aroach was found, mix un - i 
: 4 mond; then a } lbs. of flour; mix it m 
m . , ’ covered, that only they having stiffer nd fallen upon the floors Almond , 1%! 
3 carefully until s th. Put in a greased and 
r ( rin the upy nd shelves if , however, on Warming the 
- } ] tealy } ’ 3 
na ne ipa a }OUeETALELY 0 VE 
y R \ Oo special object in al se, that a few of them began to show signs ‘ioc telnet deme sade: SAS te ' . If 
. ‘ b din sma akes they need a hotter oven 
ete a ‘i al e self pos so | ae , brus i iem into the aked in smal t you il 
a ; an : = wh dou nat dust-pan and m > 0 . offer ng of GinGcerR Cak —Of the very best kind —(sradu- 
saved her lite Che example ofthe beneht of self them. I now have scarcely alive roach left,where | ally mix 1 quart of the best molasses into 6 ounces 
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é ‘ extract of Ginge da he pastry done Then itt Whites « P to | ‘ a 
scant 9 ter or milk in Which is dissolved the eggs to a stiff froth, stir into it four spoon S 0 d, retiring, as | ive Know rime natabe de} 
lo f is, then add enough flour to | of sugar, put it on the pie, an vike a vate | At what time do you go to bed usually ; 
ena t to rolled out. Cut in cakes, and | brown. This quantity makes two common sized “ About ten o’clock or soon afte 
‘ . Too mu fl ‘ Spou i i How early do vou get up 
By using ya e more than half the flour, an Deviciovs Corn Breap.—By the same. B At this time of year (it was Mav) at half past 
excelle ginger cake can be made a tea-cupof rice. While scalding hot mix it with four.”’ (Hum, thinks I to myself x anda half 
Giwoee Nox lo 7 of a pound of butter mix alittle less than a quartof corn meal, four eggs | jours sleep, too little by at least an hou , 
lq asses: add 2eg flavor with | Well beaten, a tablespoonful of lard, a teaspoor : 
extra : add 14 ounces of soda, a little salt, and enough sour m to Do you feel entirely rested in the mornin 2 
Aiton ti of water or milk make a thin batter. Bake quick No. never. wnioan it Minnday snes See 
ab 3 s of flour After n Laser. THE Potsons.—If arsenic, strychnine then after [ get up, and get to work IT am live 
em a2 gre or other poisons are kept in the house, let t vas ever. But, Doctor, seems to me \ 5 
a it make In a mode |} word Poison, be distinctly printed upon the v wing wonderf y nquisitive Yo — 
Sei N Mix together 1 quart of the best paper packages are not safe receptacles tor { you can get me to ta your p do vou! 
n S 1 pound of butter or lard: flavor articles). Keep them locked up, and the key in 0 o, but I had some ecuriesity to know how 
\ 1 ex ( V ext tofG rer will im your own pocket, al burn all that vo iv no ul CO ) 
prove it add } a pint of wate 1 which is | use for. These precautions might have save * Do said her mother who was star ‘near, 
dissoly } of saleratus: then add about | thousands of lives the irtest g of the whole neishho 
3t | ( lour Make the dough up in small _ 2+ Ome we - ) I have irdgwork to beat her. and vet to 
ens n pans, flat them slightly, and | Pamijiar Talks by the Doctor...... Tr, | ook at her you waGM not think it. Tdonot won 
Dake ul i mm c ale he it e t n Tilte rt for i W t 
Di re Caxke.—Mix 14 pounds of fine white Mr. Eporror :—As the Spring approaches, an hink to myself, neithe oJ, as I saw the 
s of good solid butter, unt ht. | there is more and more to be done by the farme ) that ne to hel e at her moth 


eggs, a ew ata time, and mix carefully ; food on which we all depend, it is not ina; 
| 























fi ' xt of Vat i, al lt po s priate to say What more I have to add conce not esent rned to Mrs. Quick, whe 
ol é Kitt gh very care | erwork. Last m ts effect o ‘ ,and sa - to think you 
If mad : kes, bake In a t oven, or | the man himself of wl , now it is « ved I 1. but find Iw mistaken 
etov ] re one cake, a ¢ r oven Is | effects on the wife and c n It sw ] e her’! i i M it do vou me i 
require | disrespect to any one that I have be ( Do 
Jackson Sna Mix together + a | nd of | { the farmer's treatment of himse or | I 1 sO I that ) 
t er 1 4 of vn ! I m t even say 3 ne er ‘ I 
then g 1 pint bes molasses ter r care which he takes ) | | 
flavor of P e horse. With as little disrespect, I Mra. Q. fo 
e i r W of requiring a four ye ( to 
‘ r im ind ¢ if 1 asa horse ot ¢€ t vea ] P \ ‘ ' 
stiff. Make the « ' |} so free a worker, wou ua 1 tt y t e wil <a 
them on gre ne P ( wise to let the coit row older ( é é c i 
ike In a mode \ ve | | nitte odo any work at all, break \ ) ‘ | — an 
’ ve the nost discipline and jlavor to WwW 3 what ) \ : 
Dom Mix together 8 « os efen- | é Why s 1 you treat y | 
i t = lg Vith less care than you do your ¢ i cet " 4 | 
. ‘ a & s mix, | 
a i ract of Olin i” i ¢ofa I I t is, th human animal ) ( anf 7 . ty i 
f | i ssol ve t ano | ma ng than oth animais, and we ge ( N ‘ c I t 
( ficient flour to | t Waiting for it to arrive at adult years é 7 alo ¢ ‘ 
) “a es Pa - a 1 ris themselves get tire of w i c \ f ‘ 
\ ve Too m 1 flour w ; t country especially, are anxious to = S 
f P es men and women before they have t ed the 7 . t 
I | . i 
( Mf { 1 ¢ | ne essary age—they strive to un é . ’ f 
| A ix f ‘ lf 9 j _ ; | 
} - ns ie }; work of men and womer! ‘ mM ) wy . 
. ’ 2 : ee |; SO 10 nate if they do not suff for it t ) ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
4 eX r or othe { est ‘ 
I t totl K nw S ive : n to iut my eyes a I I can e¢ \ . f s r } 
t = t flour on ( em it I have known [seem 1 V¥ lo \ ¢ ore 
é Cut in a : ' | Flora Quick, with whose appearances f ynstant home — a 
P struck st met he S P i b loo seldom P 
: I ( ce apart I , 
a v stove Be oars “ ey cetu 1 ung willow, her large e eve f cra . af —_ 
t f ee ar S|} gw i life and animation, her flaxe ‘ | . 
ety | i ng on he shou lers, hei lips brig \ l t crea r ‘ ne . 
P 
SpANISs Mix + a pound of suga re blood that rushed through he ve . os o pe espe 5 
mo , re 3 ae ‘ ‘ epe | through the delicate skin of her é is | m ne mes he to ‘ 
as: ~ghpnlealicy ~~ 1. SHE Was De I Was it Iv ‘ em fora few da Be n © care f 
: =. 88 ¢ t s e moved a it, now | n of v a 
work ind flavo Vilh extract ‘ 7. now seeing that the dinner , 1 ) ’ 
Le 14 es of ff A K ng properly, no spreading the tal . [ me t ah ie as , 
Ww t cough on g Sé | I g » the « | cellar f r " : 3 ~ P nae mp aac pitenitt ie 
Lge gti Peapens . d, lifting the kettles Na d that they ild be esper V : 
g b 1 an oven hot enough , ever sitting, neve 1s anes ee Vctaitiieiin iin tain ree 
} 
“ey only daughter, the pride of her father and mot of each child. But I can nots e ti t 
Lemon | The best we have tasted. made er. tl iol of her brothers, the promised w ss might be i aii ass wae . ' 
yM H. M. B., K s Co., N. ¥ ' rm - e a young man as I ever saw Once when nen 4 d prope er eer ye ey 
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hard lesson for a little boy to rez i 
as harder one to know the meaning 
of ; but in those days, teachers and others 
had not learned, as now, that it is betier 
for scholars to have lessons thal they can 
understand. We well remember how 
puzzied we were to make out why a flea 
should be wicked, when no man pursued 
it. Yetafterall, that hard sentence may 
have done us more good than an easier 
one, for it made us think a good dea 
and thinking, you know, makes the mind 
grow strong, just as working makes the 
body strong. Well, we of course found 
out, afterwards, what our lesson meant, 
4A how many times since have we seen 
proofs of the truth that the wicked flee, 
run away, are scared, when there is no 
real danger—their consciences, theirown 
hearts, tell them that they have done 
W g, and the feeling that they at least 
serve to have somebody after them, 
makes them afraid ; while the righteous 
re as bold as a lion—they feel that 
they have done nothing wrong, and have 
no cause to be otherwise than bold, man- 
y, fearless, likethe lion. Young friends, 
when you act so that you are not afraid 
of yourselves, you will have far less fear 
of others. When alone and tempted to 
wrong, because you think no one will 
see you, stop and say, “I shall see my- 
self, and I will not degrade myself in 
my own eves.” Yes, have as much re- 
spect for yourself, for your own opinion, 
as 1 have for that of others; do nothing 
which wi ower you In your own esti 
ase . mation, a then you can walk forth 
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A Good Class of Advertisements. 


+ 

Wwe e pleasure in referring the readerto our adver- 
tis 4 ges. “ prese nt a great variety of isiness 
ani ents, of a character that, taken as a whole, 
has neve ef excelied in any journal in the country 
n xcessively iarge number of advertisements of 
plants a seeds offered, we have endeavored to select 
fora y those from parties who are believe 

have siness character to sustau In saying this 
much for ndvertising customers, it Is proper to add 
that w ri I ertake to supervise their is vidua 
traz s We mean by this, that while we aim not to 
be s é even introducing sellers to buyers, 
where we not belive the former aim to deal uprightly 

to they advertise to do—yet “a business 
tr sa s sun sla gsa ferences of « 
w ily 4 €, espe iiy where e pa es 

) a t € Ss 8S c i a w iT I 
de is ar i etwee e adve sersa 
the Ss we ive some nes veen aske 
Sust ~ Nn parties, r e Ki ‘ { eat 
the s s isliy, are ex¢ € { 1 the Agrict 
turist \ e exer f reasonable carefulness in 
a ve ents into co Ss Six illy set 
apa f each nt al ) e s me € s 
ow “ S ALY s € s es ms y 
ceases 

-+ —= oe __ 


Brower'’s Leather Preservative,—The pro- 


€ . my vind has subn € to usa full ex 
pla € s ar mode of making, w h 
A € é ree to speak of It« rT s I i 
1 ‘ ind judg f 1 s n 
Pp ‘ ew ionths’ tria t, we can Mi 
me et ne t s s 
a s y I ove g wa 
T ¢ f t € | s oe 
exce € are to ( anitiy wate 
This be as t s S$ e,f ee 
ca ¢ “ t i At 8 t 
ce aT e jeather 
Bogus Land Advertisements—Fertil- 
izers.—\W. F. B., Franklin ¢ Mass We know tle 
of t t T € € 
s t “ ght De se le ya 
t € s ‘ 


P s uv rema t ke s 
y I zer y inquire it we haver see 
The ‘ 1 a! compo s arke w t 

I freig t a 


Flower Garden Books.— Mrs. S. §. I 


Trempele ( Wis. Probably * Breck’s Flower Ga 
r ‘ s r shers at $l, is as gp , 
work t é We 
f cy i s 1 works, whe esire n re 
ce Mc Mat sw Garde 

7 i s very com t ‘ I i 

i g . st £ 
i € 4 espe y fi es s 
} 

I s 
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Delaware Grape—Correction,.—M. D. ¢ 
I ‘ 


es > correct 





i at 
€ 1 (Ja He 
has a e vine owne y Mr. Steele in 
Ches ( P was ni ante y Mr. P . 
A y Mr. Steele f Mr. Prev “ 
r¢ t an, N. J is é y M ) 
Plans of Barns.—D. D. D son, Wood ( 
Va I escr ns of rove s were 
r eA for 1858, Voi. XVII, Se 
Nov. N ( ‘ e give ‘ ifter 
The ve cire ulation of t e Agriculturist for 
x has bee somewhat over Fifty 
Thousand Copies ps month. This is believed to 
in that of any other Aer 
il Jo : the wor Very large acces 
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Abdbertisements. 
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atest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
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¢ nt t » 
three ew é ap 2 € Thus 
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Sper cent off for 3 months ] er ce 4 r6é6m . j 
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CuURCH HILL SEMINARY, NBW-C. wy n 
NAAN, Conn A Se cet F y Se boys s \ - _ ~> 
one of the oldest boarding s« Sin the unt The | — Re i. a 
ties for me i noral an hysieca Lure, re ler it sts i | ~~ Se ake abd gl WN Ua ada 
a me, a8 paren's desire for s —-~ — 4 
Pils SEN Geuiasenenn diek Wlonda May. For ( irs 
ipply to E. GOODENOUGH, 122 Nassau-street, New-York | DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING ON WOOD 
r address 
Rev. J. L. GILDER, Principal, New-Canaan, Conr | Allwhor esire to have designing or engraving done 
$33. 50. FOR Rik Eee TOCEAINSD } 5 vs tarnish on ths weed peceunablo terme, eed ta the tne 
et Brick } a ee ee ee See | style of t, PORTRAITS, views of BUILDINGS, PLANS 
ur ess Rev IOSEPH 3 KING, Fort } N.Y. | &c, of Agricultur Implements, Hort tural and Scient 
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WEESZ p>, pilToRmaza | - - 
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L500 4 Architects, 
FFICES, BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR-PLACE, NEW-YORK 
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' r CULTIVATION e 
MAKING of 1 © lear ¢ ] y y 
a WINE _ & Simple, Noiseless, and Warranted to % 
Allen on the Culture he Grape < fill all the requirements of a 
{ ms G ( st t 
; Paring ve iw achi 
Persoz's New Culture of the Vin Perfect I ww mine hine. 
Spooner American Grape Vines | Ma r S " 
} s's V e and \iak 
Bonke a p> a SAMES Witt .COX, 


cdon application, Ali kinds of Agricul -| No. 508 BROADWAY 
SAXTON, BARKER a N 
* N p . eohag * , 
S60. 
ACHERS WANTED.—The | yey or , 
ze the services of a NEW CARPETS FOR SPRING TRADE- 
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es eng 
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AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM GRAND GOLD | } Fine} 
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Virginia Farm for Sale! 
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Agents 
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TO PLANTERS. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. W. T. & E. SMITS, 
7 For Spring of 1860, GENEVA NURSERY, 


PA RSONS & Co. rans a - df nog sk- GENEVA, N. ¥ 


7 ; - Tel ‘ yw 
7 , . ™ ts ( Pbotiens : ‘ _* Pers . oa A Ss P t. chea : 
rLUSHING, L. LN. Y. rovealt vlogue ese | 9 wh hg 4 they 
e ‘ . kn he « erate sf Ws / De a ee ee 
Ir gall n to their stock, which is this seasor STANDARD FRUIT TREES FOR ORCHARDS, ( s r hea 
y Pe * 
vers f eq vand ms wt wir ¢ hve st esteeme e sorts furdiferent R \. ! } row | « 
Log [star DWARF TREES FOR GARD Aj) the best varketin |” Rack Ne 4 nso D e 
Vv “ s G N I ‘ H P 
GRAPF { g } . 
‘ s hav H i I ( \ } , 
I } st ¥ ! 
{ ( & H y 
‘ " } EIGN NI } ‘ rs r 
® ‘ é w“ : ( I I | k Ww s ¥ i le 
, water. & ( t the be } « 
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' LACK RERRIES—D New-Rochelle or Law xf N § e, I } 4 Vite. M 4 
" I e the ' P u aeaeh : - . 
‘ ‘ RRIES } , | Seems rotlect eat and new sorts I 1s 
ef ve " - A S — y Crre P ‘ ‘ f all the fine sorts 
f en CURRANTS—White Grape, ‘ = white Car SEEDLINGS. 
t V 1. Red I & Pe ‘ nes ‘ ‘ s season in fine 
4 
7 to me f } { ARK I ‘ sty y : several r war } 
e one ome s? ~ e} se 6 . ‘ \ } ann , 
PRUIT TREES AND PLANTS FRUIT TREES FOR ORCHARD HOUSES. Zn 
DWAKF MAIDEN TREES 4 Me . W.T & F. SMITH 
APPLE to § 1 4 t & Arte - . prin, >< whe \ Geneva, N. ¥ 
PEA A s y e sele , e E&I sire : 
PIA ' ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT Walworth Nurseries. 
r t aarf - s ; ' s ¢ f mus po pen e, dire od 
PLUM, Af Col NECTARINI furnis s 
I VCH ) i t ' he 
} we r 
\ t t f b I Large s 
‘ } .s ' “a e 
CURRANT. V s RULRBOUS ROE " . . : 
MULBERRY, FIG. WALNUT a FILBERT i N e, 1 I eres : 
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GOOseEtl rR \ i F eee a 1! , Nore at of a ree ar ey 8 
RLACKBI R STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN., ‘ I Trees avd | s, while 
2 ot isaac PeA I row r ‘ J st of I ¢ 
GRAPE VINES ‘ nd we + : Ive nM ‘ thore ed back so 
M ( t heet ‘ Pn ep " 
4 ‘ { 
( Nal \ ‘ ( ) e, . ‘ ‘ t Als Cire } 
Diana, Log ke., & ; ; " - rh Ie mehe espa yw olny seme is ; ’ "T G. YEOMANS 
No. 1.—! 2 Walworth, Wayne Co, N. ¥ 
<P] rRAWBERRY, RHUBA ‘ A e( ental Trees, 6 ms - mr AnAG cA nC 
i and V ‘ a gt on ors Gr * LARGE STANDARD PEAR TREES FOR SALE. 
' ately Br Pi & At Nurs we antity of extra arge Pear Trees 
ro oO! EI VANGEK & BARRY \\ tity of Apple, Che and 
M | ‘ ‘ } N. ¥ | Trees ees on & “s 
EVERGREENS - - | shor WICKHAM & BLOODGOOD, | 
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¢ \ " é ure cay 1 ' . 2 
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l } 4 ’ he roo's Pe } V eties 
. Mia t Gardeners S M Ss ears seed bed, 
ARBOR VITLE, A - age } do 
S ; ‘ ge : pc Nae ; seb agin New-Cunaan, Ct., Fe STEPHEN HOYT & SONS. 


ones “inlay ee a ie \ Osage Orange for Hedge Fences. 
‘ , « the ‘a 1 . ¢ < 


NIPE 5 $ i . seiiesetiadd $s £39 ner 
» wee , | eo € rry CUR RH 4 Pik: } ‘ $5, $f is ci 
STAW X& , 
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ate sale i AWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS at . 
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\ 0 olle sa 2 5A saying Plants ‘ . ; : ‘ Day tee : ” 
flerent ers & t » was 4 9 , vib war Murray « New. ¥ 


R, West B nie nN. J. 
“, $ ! 

‘ Plants P eason 
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FIVE 
Splendid Strawberrics. 


HOOKER—Verr pro 
FQUALED QUALITY 
WILSON'S ALBANY — Exce tive; FINI 
FOR MARKET 
TRI »MPHI DE GAND—IMMENSE SIZE; sple 1 
* of * « ‘© © «© . “< '; > : e 
Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines , YRAMIDAI CHILIAN — Vers 
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T Whe se 
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Agriculture at Yale Collvge, 


The Lectures and Discussions at Yale College are in 
progress us we close up this number. We at first intend- 
ed to give a pretiy full report, but it would be useless 
to attempt this, as will be seen when we state that the 
daily exercises consist of a discussion from 9 to 11 o’clock 
A. M.; a lecture of an hour or more at 11; a lecture at 
2¢ P. M.; another at 3t,and a meeting for discussion in 
the evening. The lectures are mostly given by leading 
practical men in the various departments of farming, 
fruit culture, stock raising, etc. We consider this the 
most important gathering ever assembled in our country, 
so far as general agriculture and its cognate pursuits are 
concerned. The enterprise when first proposed, struck us 
as a noble one, and it is proving quite as successful as its 
Originators and promoters could have hoped. Its influ- 
ence will tell upon the future. We could wish that there 
were a thousand times as many farmers present to par- 
ticipate in its advantages. We doubt not this will be a 
permanent Institution at Yale College, and also the pre- 
cursor of others of a similar character. Though our 
readers do not get a forma! report, they will der.ve at 
least some advantages in the suggestions appearing from 
timeto time in various articles in this journal. 
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VALUABLE SEED PREMIUMS. 


FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 








In procuring our seeds for distribution this year, we 
provided an extra quantity, to be offered in special Pre- 
miums, asa remuneration to those whe will, during this 
month (March,) assist in extending the circulation of the 
Agriculturist. Thus: 


79UPygysg 4 

After March Ist, any one sending the name of a new 
subscriber for the present Volume, may select from our 
general list of Seeds (on page 90) an assortment of 
Fifteen Packages, for his or her own use, in ad- 
dition tothe usual four or five packages for the sub- 
scriber. 


Sbhbhbhb tb b bh 


eeds may be called for at our office, or they will 
“Jed by mail,if the amount of postage be fur- 
* indicated against each kind (on page 90.) 
ay sometimes be sent cheaper by express.) 

re, un is offered for each new subscriber sent 
sh rates, whether singie names at $1 each, 

+ for additions to clubs already formed, 

sew clubs. (Of course, these seed 

* where the other premiums (page 


.© 2 68 4 gouu opportunity for any one to get a fine lot 
of Seeds at barely the cost of carriage, by mail or other- 
wise. Each new name will secure fifteen parcels. A 
club of six (for $5) will secure ninely parcels; a club of 
ten (for $8) 150 parcels (two or more of each kind); a 
club of fifteen (for $12) 225 parcels, and an extra copy ; 
and so on for higher numbers. 

These seeds are fresh, and of pure quality. The flower 
seed parcels and some others, each contain enough for a 
small plot: The heavier kinds, such as corn and peas, 
are made as large as they can go under letter postage. 
Each kind is put into a separate paper seed-bag, duly 
labeled and numbered. 

Whether this premium will be offered beyond the 
present month (March), will depend upon how our stock 
of seed holds out. Many of the seeds were imported 
direct from Europe, and we cannot get asecond lot in time 
for this season’s planting. We will reserve a small sup- 
ply,.at least, for those at a great distance, who cannot get 
this paper in time to secure and send in names before the 
close of March. 

N, 18.—As a few of the varieties, that chance to be 
most called for, may run short, those applying for seeds 
will do well to prepare one list of such as they most de- 


sire, and also add afew numbers marked “ nd list,” to | 


be selected from, in case any of those‘on the first list 


happen to run out. - 
N, 8.—In making out a seed list, use only the num- 
bers (p. 90), and omit the name of the seed. 
N. B8.—Remember to provide forthe postage when the 


seeds are to go by mail. , 


> 








A New Feature in the Seed Trade. 


The difficulty of procuring good seeds in remote sec- 
tions of the country, is in a fair way to be obviated, by the 
plan now adopted by dealers, of offering select lists of 
seeds to be sent by mail. Our réaders will find, in our ad- 
vertising columns, several announcements of this kind by 
reliable seed dealers. ‘This rather interferes with the ex- 
tensive systein of seed distribution and premiums, adopt- 





ed by us, several years since, but we are not sorry, Noth- 
ing pleases us more than to see a wide diffusion of plants 
and flowers. But aside from the pleasure, what we lose 
by competition, we shal! gain in the end, by the @rcreased 
attention and taste developed for plants, and a consequent 
larger demaud for agricultural reading. We also heart- 
ily welcome our dignified cotemporaries, who, with but 
one or two exceptions, have even at a lateday commenced 
scattering seeds and plants broadcast among their sub- 
scribers. Now that they join usin the good work, we 
cheerfully overlook Me hints of “catch-penny,” ete 
thrown out in certain quarters, when our first active et- 
forts towards a wide distribution of seeds were made. 
** Alls well, that ends well.” 
To the Mountains of California. 

The Steamer that carries this number to the Pacific 
Coast, takes out a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
for Scott Valley, Siskiyou County, California, which lies 
about 300 miles north of San Francisco, near the boundary 
of Oregon. This machine is sent by the Publisher of the 
Agriculturist as a premium 10a Lady, who, by showing a 
single copy of the paper, has, since Dec. 1, obtained the 
requisite number of names, and had, at the date of her 
letter (Jan. 10,) started a second list for the Cyclopadia 
premium, which she soon expected to secure. She says, 
the premiums are less a stimulus, than a desire to show 
that this region is not, as some think, “inhabited by sa- 
vages and wild beasts, dwelling in holes in the moun- 
tains.” which the map makers have sprinkled so 
profusely over that part of the country. It will cer- 
tainly startle many Eastern people to learn that 
in # single locality in those far off regions there are hun- 
dreds of enterprising farmers who subscribe for and read 
the Agriculturist. So far we believe Siskiyou County ig 
our banner county on the Pacific Coast. 
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